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perimental ventures are always to be 
approved of we are far from wishing to 
imply, but they are important as evi- 
dencing the state of the public taste, 
which the artist, as in duty bound, en- 
deavours to propitiate, and which must 
be elevated and improved if Art itself 
would rise to eminence and dignity. 

A. Provis, for instance, knows that 
he is always at home and sure to find 
friends in his little interiors, so com- 
fortably furnished and so admirably 
painted. He has two of these on the 

resent occasion, which, in their way, 
eave nothing to be desired—namely, 
** Harvest Ale” (4), representing the 
well-stocked cellar of an old-fashioned 
country house, and a young woman 
about to draw some of the frothing 
beverage; and ‘‘The Lacemaker” 
(107), painted in a charming warm tone. 

C. J. Lewis has found ready pur- 
chasers for his two child sketches— 
“The Little Drummer” (6), and 
*¢Sunny Days” (10), the former repre- 
senting a little boy with a drum; the 
latter his sister, with a small cart and 
other toys. 

P. H. Calderon is rather too coarse 
in his handling in “ Dressing for the 
Fair” (14), but the rude humour of the 
subject will command its full share of 
sympathy with a certain class of 


amateurs. 

G. Stanfield improves unmistakably 
in his drawing, which is firm, sharp, 
and well defined. His study of his 
subject, also, as in ‘‘Huy, on the 
Meuse” (12), and “Dinant, on the 
Meuse” (536), shows judgment and an 
eye for the picturesque, but in colour be 
even surpasses the coldness observable 
very generally in his father’s works 
In the last-named picture he is very 
successful in realising the cold, fresh 
crispness of the atmosphere at early 
morning, and the coolness of his pencil 
is appropriate and truthful. But 
the atmosphere is not always cold, anc 
the landscapist should be prepared to 

int Nature in all her moods, an 
under all the aspects of changin 
seasons. 

John Gilbert has produced a fine, 
spirited battle incident in ‘‘ The King’ 
Artillery at Marston Moor” (33). The 
rugged ground; the wild energy of 
the drivers, who urge their tired 
horses onwards with their uphill load ; 
and the bustle and excitement depicted 
in every part, aptly typify the fury of 
that ever-memorable struggle. Passing 





abject terror, and ‘‘ gentle Kate” looks 
on in amaze. Mr. Gilbert's third con- 
tribution is the “‘Sancho Panza,” of 
which we give an Engraving this week. 

‘The Home where Titian was Born” 
(46) is a subject worthy of better treat- 
ment than Mr. Holland has bestowed 
upon it. The drawing is careless; tho 
colouring crude and opaque in the 
extreme; and that glorious sky which 
inspired Titian with his grand nocions 
of colour—where is it ’ 

“The Deserted Wreck — Winter 
Morning” (52), by Alfred Montague, 
bas some good m. in it, but betrays 
too obviously arecollection of Stanfield’s 
celebrated picture on a similar subject. 

H, Jutsum has produced a charming 
bit of poetic landscape in “ Norbury” 
(53). : 

By the soft windings of the gentle Mole. 


A verdant shade hangs above, and is 
reflected in the smooth, glassy surface 
of the sluggish stream, which is only 
here and there marked with the faintest 
ripple. Without, through the tangled 
branches of the trees, are caught 
glimpses of the cool, bright evening 
sky—quite a fisherman’s evening ; and 
sure enough a young angler is perched 
on the bank intent on sport which he 
knows is in store for him. All the 
details of this genuine English land- 
scape are painted with an informed and 
feeling hand, which leaves little for the 
imagination to supply or wish for. 

H. Daweon exhibits a very fine view 
of ‘‘ Nottingham” (62), taken from the 
side of the river, upon the surface of 
which a small skiff is sailing. On the 
road on the left a market-cart is seen 
advancing, which is well foreshortened. 
The whole of the various parts of the 
subject are treated with boldness and 
breadth, under the glowing orange rays 
of a setting sung 

Another sunny landscape, but not so 
boldly nor so well painied, is that of 
*‘The Nile below the First Cataract’ 
(81), by Frank Dillon. But have we 
not ‘seen enough of the Nile, and of 
African desert scenery in general ’ 

*‘ Fishing-boats, Lagunes, Venice,” 
by V. de Fleuxy, is a rich display of 
colour, and a creditable performance in 
many respects. 

“ Florizel and Perdita” (82) is alittle 
sentimental episode in ‘‘A Winter's 
Tale,” which been treated with ap 
propriate sentiment by Mr. W. Fisher. 

“Cribbage” (108) is a favourite 
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subject with painters, and its resources have pretty well been 
sheusted. ‘Mr. Ha 


e Haynes adopts it, however, and tries to infuse some 
originality in the face of the puzzled old gen leman who hesitates 
what card to play. The details exhibit a good deal of very nice 
finish. 


The experiences of Spanieh travel still control the exercise of Mr. 
Ansdell’s pencil. In his fine picture of ‘‘ The Spanish Flowerseller,” 
which we engrave, be has not « bad subject, and he treats it in an 
effective manner. A muleteer, with a stock of the finest produce 
of the garden, is offering a choice nosegay to a dark-eyed beauty, 
seated at her window, puffing his cigarette the while. The fine white 


Fondly gazing on that young face 

With anxious thoughts of pe be years, 

The mother watched each buddin, y 

And mused on all her hopes and fears. ® 
But the of the situation is not quite realised, and the seuti- 
ment is in the elaboration of art. The little infant, a very per- 
fect specimen of the kind, with delicate, innocent face, and plump 
little arms, io an ample supply of the whitest of linen; but 

ing this is a display of textural work iu the blanket and 

purple curtain overhead, and the many-coloured quilt ia front, upon 
which the artist has evidently bestowed more pains than upon the 
child itself. The mother, leaning forward in a posture neither very 
elegant nor very natural, is but an ordinary sort of person, in whose 
features we po | in vain to read the engrossing thought which the 
lines would suggest. Nevertheless, the picture is a remarkable speci- 
men of minute and careful painting, with great intensity of eifect 
in point of colour, though deficient in transparency ani the mys- 
terles of chiaroscuro. ‘ 

A. W. Williams has « powerful seapiece, entitled ‘“ Lost and 
Saved” (213), in which is a wreck on a leeshore, and one of the crew 
holding on by # spar, to whom a rope is being thrown from the land. 
The breakers roll on in majestic volume, and the excitement of the 
scene is well maintained. 

“The Fair Students” (247), by F. Underbill, isa pleasing group of 
young people sketching among the rocks. But why always the cold, 
rs oss in which this artist habitually indulges? Pray, Mr. 

Jnderhill, warm up your canvas occasionally, particularly for a winter 
exhibition. 

“ Winter” (265), and “ Autumn” (277), by E. U. Eddis, single- 
figure subjects, are cleverly treated, in a rich tone of colour. 

C. Barnes shows us a genteel family enjoying ‘‘ A Pantomime” 
gel) from a private box—mamma smiling languidly, the three chil- 

all on the broad stare and grin of excitement. This effect is a 
little strained, p , but ft is amusing nevertheless. 

‘* Spending a Holiday on Hampstead Heath” (283) is an ambitious, 
and in many a clever, gertormenay but too obviously in 
the school which may be said to typified in Mr. Frith’s ‘“‘ Derby 
Day.” Various groups of personages in various conditions of life 
are scattered over thé heath, in many of which considerable humour 
is displayed. The principal of these is composed of a family of the 
middie class, with a perambulator, of course, and one young urchin 
riding pick-a-back on papa’s shoulders; and a touch of sentiment is 
attempted in making one of the children presenta flower to the sickly 
child of a widowed mother, who sits, looking very pale and wobegone, 
on a bank hard by. A donkey race, and a pair of sentimental lovers 
exchanging a flower, are amongst the other incidents introduced, the 
os being filled in with a pretty good view of the great city. 
The faults of the picture consist in a little over-elaboration of detail, 
and a coldness and hardness of treatment. 

Another ‘‘ Mother and Ctild” (323), by W. Gale—yes, but ina 
very different humour to that in “ Fondly Gazing ”"—an ugly, intel- 
ligent, staring girl, with lanky, uncombed hair, and a big wooden 
doll in her arms, which she is feeding with bread and jam. A ver 
clever jittle picture, which, all things considered, shall take ran 
next to tbat of Mr. Smith. 

A. J. Woolmer’s *‘The Conchologist” (330) presents a pretty 
sentimental group on the seashore, delicately painted. 

J. Craig’s Scene from ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray” (340)—‘‘I saw my 
Jamie's wraith, for I cou’dna think it he”—exbibits considerable 

wer in the female face. The faithful dog, also, which seems to 

out at the apparition, considerably enhances the iuterest of the 
situation. 

We are not generally enthusiasts in favour of still-life subjects, 
but there is so much truth of form, colour, and texture in Mr. 
Duffield’s large picture of ‘“‘ Dead Swan, Game, and Fruit” (369)— 
so much firmness of pencilling and breadth of treatment—that we 
must stop to admire it even for its important artistic qualities. Of 
the composition the reader may judge from our Engraving of it ; 
and it will be seen that it comprises almost every description of sub- 
ject ordinarily introduced into such pictures—the feathered tribe in 
great variety, a cut melon, hes, grapes, and other fruits, to each 
of which its appropriate colour, texture, and surface-gloss are given 
with a precision not to be surpassed. The bit of matting and the 
old rug or blanket hanging across one end of the picture display 
the artist's ski!] of handling in other substances; but their introduc- 
tion—that of the rug, at any rate—might be charged as being too 
obviously premeditated for the purpose of display. 

Miss Edwards has two female figure subjects, which are clever in 
conception and admirable in drawing — ‘‘ Marianna” (336) and 
** The Vicar’s Daughters” (438). Of the latter group, which recom- 
monds itself by two very pretty faces and two very graceful figures, 
we have great pleasure in giving an Engraving. 

As a specimen of very creditable miniature-painting, with much of 
the quiet, storytelling purpose and intelligent expression which 
we remark in the French genre school of the present day, we 
may point to a small picture by E. Davis, entitled “ Peeling 
an Apple” (450). What engrossing earnestness is in the face 
of the r girl, who is peeling the apple with a strict eye 
to econo) g the staple of the fruit; and what devouring 
eagerness in that of the younger one, who is looking on! ‘ihe 
et cetera of the picture—old granny sitting by the fire in the 

; the littie cat snugly snoozing near the children, with 
whom she is evidently a pet ; even the half turned-down sock of the 
girl, unimportant as it may seem in itself, and numberless other 


—* = little , are such as to show in no ordinary 
Fine « -Raphaelite 


and fond of the true artist. 
" (467) by F. Sandys is a 

effort, which must not be overlooked. The flushed, impassioned 
countenance; long, flowing tresses; and pretty bouche eatrowverte 
are very imposing; but they do not fulfil our scriptural notions of 
the Magdalen. The ‘‘ Queen Eleanor” (537), by the same hand, is 
in many ts a more satisfactory performance. 
“La Rotta ” (507), by B. Amicoui, is a rather master) 
study, somewhat after the style of Greuze, of a laughing faced girl, 
with loose, wavy tresses, singing to her lute, one of the strings of 
which she has broken without heeding it. 

We have already spoken with praise of Dicksee’s “Joy” and 
“Borrow.” in the n room. By the same artist we meet with “A 
Labour of Love” (385)—a laughing girl dancing along with a laughing 
child on her shoulders—the subject of which we surely have seen 
before, and a very interesting ‘ Cordelia” (60S). 

“The Ordering of Colour” (564), by E. Hopley, illustrates an 
incident recorded in the life of Sir Isaac Newton, wherein he is 


ex a of the relative proportions of the sevon pris- 
omnes com tos been paagoet for him by his niece. It 
is of a similar class of subject to others Mr. Hopley has engagod in 
before, but which we cannot consider very favourable for pictorial 


treatment. 

“The Povitent Thief” (591), by J. Stevens, is a heavy academy 
figure, heavily draped, which will do little for high art, and is alto- 
gether out of keeping with the class of works by which it is sur- 
rounded 


But we must hasten toaclose. It will be judged from the scope 
of our remarks that the landscape efforts in the present exhibition 
are neither very numerous vor important. There are one or two pieces 
in this line, however—in addition to Mr, Jutsum’s beautiful work, 


which we engrave—of which we must ~ a passing word of praise. 
“ ptepping-stones”’ (236), and “Silent River” (370), by H. Chester, 
two charming bits of leafage; ‘‘Under the Pine-trees at Castel Lu- 
sano, Romagna” (603), by F’. Le Biidell, with a nice receding distance, 
and a fine effect of tall trees against a cold sky; ‘‘ Evening on the 
Thames” (120), by A. Gilbert; ‘‘A Welsh Stream” (258), by T. 
Danby ; ‘‘ Westminster Palace from the Thames” (376),with setting 
sun, seen through a slight haze, by J. Danby, and *‘ View from 
Dufferin Lodge, High ” (416), by Viscount Hardinge, a very cre- 
ditable sketch, broadly handled. Of marine pieces, ‘‘ On the Frith 
of Clyde, a Dismasted Ship Taken in Tow” (360), by W. A. Knell, 
** Mont Orgueil” (545), by J. Webb; and two bits by E. W. Cooke, 
“On the Coast of Devon” (129) and ‘‘ San Servolo and San Lazzaro, 
Venice—Evening in November ” (236), may be pointed to as in every 
way satisfactory. 

A the department of sculpture we will only mention a very grace- 
ful ‘‘ Titania,” in marble, oF John Lawlor; an interesting “‘ Child's 
Head” and “ Lovers’ Walk,” by Alex. Munro; a clever “ African 
Head,” by H. Weekes; and a very pretty female statuette, by 
G. Halse, entitled ‘ Playfulness.” 


GENERAL SIR W. F. P. NAPIER, K.C.B. 

Sin Witu1aM Francis Patrick Napier, K.C.B., was the third of 
the five sons of the Hon. Colonel George Napier, by his second 
wife, Sarah, seventh daughter of Charles, second Duke of 
Richmond, and was the grandson of Francis, fifth Lord Napier. His 
elder brothers, both deceased, were General Sir Charles James 
Napier, G.C.B., the famous conqueror of Scinde, and General Sir 
George Thomas Napier, K C B., a soldier of note, who lost his arm 
when fighting most gallantly at the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
His youngest brother, Henry Edward, author of ‘‘The History of 
Florence,” died a Captainin the Royal Navy. One brother, Richard 
Napier, Esq.,a learned and accomplished gentleman, and one sister, 
Lady Bunbury, now only survive. Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
K.C.B., M.P., is Sir William’s cousin. 

Sir William Francis Patrick Napier was born at Castle- 
town, Celbridge, Ireland, on the 17th of December, 1785, and 
entered the British Army in 1800. His career in the service 
was such as became a Napier—it was long, laborious, and 
brilliant. Napier took part in the siege of Copenhagen and 
at the batt'e of Kioge. He was in Sir John Moore's expedi- 
tion, and in all the subsequent Peninsular campaigns till 1815. 
He was present in 1810 at the combat of Almeida on the Coa, where 
he was wounded, and at the battle of Busaco. In March, 1811, 
during Massena’s retreat from Portugal, he was engaged in the 
combats of Pombal, Redinha, Cazal Nova (where he was severely 
wounded), and Foz de Aronce; and in May at the battles of Fuentes 
de Onoro. He attained the rank of Major in May 30, 1811. He was 
engaged in the battle of Salamanca in July, 1812. He became 
Lieutenant-Colonel November 22, 1813. He was at the passage of 
the Huebra in November, 1812; and of the Bidassoa in October, 
1813. He was engaged in the combat of Vera, at the battles of the 
Nivelle and the Nive, and was wounded in defending the churchyard 
of Arcangues, He was again engaged in the battle of Orthes. He 
served also in the campaign of 1415, but does not appear to have 
been at the battle of Waterloo. He received the gold medal and two 
clasps for his services in the battles of Salamanca, the Nivelle, and 
the Nive, in which he commanded the 43rd Regiment of Light 
Infantry ; and the silver medal with three clasps for Busaco, Fuentes 
de Onoro, and Orthes. He was present in many minor actions, and 
received other wounds besides those before mentioned. He beoame 
a Lieutenant-General on the llth of November, 1851; was made 
Colonel of the 22nd Foot on the 19th of September, 1853; and was 
raised to the rank of General the 17th of November, 1859. He had 
been Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey from 1842 to the begioning 
of 1848, and in the latter year was created a K.C.B. 

Sir William Napier achieved a high reputation as an author. His 
“ History of the Peninsular War,” admirably written, soon became 
a standard work, and will be ever looked on as a classic record of 
that terrible and glorious period of warfare. Perbaps no military 
history of equal excellence has ever been written. It cost the author 
sixteen years of continuous labour. He was himself a witness of 
several of the series of operations, and was engaged in many of the 
battles. His wide acquaintance with military men enabled him to 
consult many distinguished officers, English and French; and he 
was especially eupplied with materials and documents by the Duke 
of Wellington and Marshal Soult. The ordinary sources of informa- 
tion were embarrassing from their abundance. One mass of mate- 
rials deserves especial mention. When Joseph Bonaparte fled from 
Vittoria he left behind him a very large collection of letters, which, 
however, were without order, in three languages, many almost 
illegible, and the most important in cipher, of which there was no 
key. It was the correspondence of Joseph Bonaparte while King of 
Spain. Sir William Napier was in a state of perplexity, and almost 
in despair of being able to make any use of these valuable materials, 
when his wife undertook to arrange the letters according to dates 
and subjects, to make a table of reference, and to translate and 
epitomise the contenta of each. Many of the most important 
documents were entirely in ciphor; of some letters about 
one-half was in cipher, and others had a few words so written 
interspersed. All these documents and letters Lady Napier 
arranged, and with rare sagacity a:d patience she deciphered 
the secret writing. The entire correspondence was then made 
available for the historian’s purpose. She also made out all 
Sir William Napier’s rough interlined mauuscripts, which were 
almost illegible to himself, and wrote out the whole work fairly for 
the printers—it may be said three times, so frequent were the 
changes made. Sir William Napier mentions these facts in the pre 
face to the edition of 1851, and, in paying this tribute to Lady 
Napier, observes that this amount of labour was accomplished with- 
out her having for a moment neglected the care and eduzation of a 
large family. This famous “ History of the Peninsular War” came 
out in successive volumes, six in number, from 1828 to 1840, 

But Napier did not rest here, In 1848 he published ‘‘ The Conquest 
of Scinde.” In 1851 he produced his ‘‘ History of General Sir Charles 
Napier's Administration of Scinde and Campaign in the Cutchee 
Hills, with Maps ard Illustrations ;” and, in 1855, ‘‘ Englisk Battles 
and Sieges in the Peninsula,” extracted from his ‘‘ War in the 
Peninsula.” He was also the author of various tales, reviews, and 
essays, among which may be reckoned his “Six Letters in Vindica- 
tion of the British Army, exposing the Calumnies of the Liverpool 
Reform Association ;” his ‘‘ Comments upon a Memorandum of the 
Duke of Wellington and other Documents consuring Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles James Napier ; with a Defence of Sir C. Napier's 
Government of Scinde, by Captain Rathbone, late Collector in 
Scinde ;” and his ‘ Life and Opinions of the late Sir Charles Napier, 
by Sir William Napier.” is ‘Conquest of Scinde,” his tales, 
reviews, and essays have also dono him great credit. 

Sir William married in 1812, Caroline Amelia, second daughter 
of General the Hon. Henry Fox, granddaughter of Henry, first 
Lord Holland, and niece of the illustrious Charles James Fox, 
and has had an only son, John Moore Napier, Esq., and six daughters ; 
of these four have been married—viz., Elizabeth, Countess of Arran ; 
Louisa Augusta, who died on the 8th of September. 1856, the wife 
of Colonel M‘Dougall ; Pamela, the wife of Philip William Skynner 
Miles, Esq., late M.P. for Bristol; and Norah Creina, the wife of 
Honry Austin Bruce, Esq., M.P., of Duifryn, Glamorganshire. 

General Sir William Napier died on the 12th inst., at his residence, 
Scinde House, Clapham Park. 





Sir Wiiiram Hamitton.—The following inscription has been 
put up in the vault of 8t. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh : —‘‘ In memory of Sir 
William Hamilton, Baronet, Professor of Logic aud Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh, who died 6th of May, 1856, aged sixty-cight 
years. His aim was, by a pure philosophy, to teach that now we see through 
a glass darkly, now we know in part. His hope that in the life to come he 
should see face to face, and know even as also S isknown.” It isnot often 
(eays the Scotsman) that so much humility and truth meet over the grave 
of so much greatness. 

A bazaar of useful and ornamental work will be held in Willie's 





Rooms during the last week of April next in aid of the building fund of 
the Royal General Dispensary, Bartholomew-close, 





THE STEPHENSON MEMORIAL INSTITUTE. 


On Friday, the 10th inst., a building erected to commemorate the 
worth of Mr. George Stephenson, and his no less illustrious son, 
was opened with great ceremony at Willington, near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The building, consisting of an institute and schoolrooms, 
ae the site on which stood the cottage where Mr. Robert 
Stephenson was born, and where the elder Stephevson passed many 
years of his life. A Sketch of this cottage appeared in the Number 
of this Journal for October 9, 1858. On the inaugural day the 
village was gaily decorated with flags, which formed an arcade 
through the principal street, and on every side tokens were not 
wanting that the occasion was one of jubilee to the neighbourhood. 
Shortly after two o'clock a large crowd assembled in front ot the 
institute, whilst those who had donned their holiday attire were 
admitted into the school. At the time appointed for the commence- 
ment of the ceremony the schoolroom was completely filled with a 
number of ladies and gentlemen, the former of whom were accom- 
modated with seats immediately below the dais on which the speakers 
were mbled. The room was profusely adorned with flags, and 
the proceedings were enlivened by the band of the Tynemouth Arrtil- 
lery Volunteers playing a variety of p'easing airs. Lord Ravensworth 
presided, and appropriate speeches were delivered by various local 
speakers. A short history of the rise and progress of the buildin, 
was given by Mr. Addison Potter. In 1853 Messrs. Coutts ani 
Parkinson, who were large shipbuilders near that place, proposed to 
him that an educational building should be erected upon that 
site, as the means of education were very much wanted in 
the neighbourhood; and it was found that no better memorial 
couid be erected than a place for the education of children. 
The sum of £675 was promised to the promoters of the schcols, and 
only £385 was collected, out of which there were £43 expenses ; 
and this was all they had to commence a building which would cost 
£2000. For some time they were brought to a standstill in conse- 
quence of the death of Mr. Parkinson aud the misfortunes of Mr. 
Coutts. In 1858, however, Mr. Robert Stephenson, in an interview 
which took place between him and Mr. Potter, expressed a great 
desire that these schools should be gone on with, and he promised to 
find the means of carrying them forward, and desired that the 
£400 which had up to that time been raised should be funded for 
the current expenses. The schools would have been opened last 
May, but that was prevented by the ill-health of Mr. Stephenson, 
whom they desired to see present on that occasion. Mr. Stephenson 
visited the schools on the 9th of May—the last time he was in the 
neighbourhood—and was very much pleased with them. Mr. 
Stephenson’s sudden death had been a very great loss to the insti- 
tution, as he took a great interest in it, and no doubt it would have 
derived all ible pecuniary as well as personal assistance 
from him. He would no doubt have furnished it with a library, 
and endowed it in such a manner that it would not have 
required any extraneous help. However, its friends would now 
have to do the best they could, and would doubtless succeed. 
It was the wish of Mr. Stephenson that Lord Ravensworth should 
preside on that occasion, as he considered Lord Kavensworth the 
nttest man—a man who had known him in his younger days, and his 
father before him; and also because, when George Stephenson left 
his residence near the place where he (Mr. Potter) then stood, it was 
to go into the employment of Lord Ravensworth. It was the wish 
of Robert Stephenson that all classes should be benefited as much 
as possible in that school ; and in a neighbourhood like that, whero 
all religious denominations were to be found, it would have been 
suicidal to adopt any one particular belief in which the children were 
to be instructed. Mr. Stephenson wished for the best master that 
could be procured, and Mr. Aifred Goddard, who was the gentleinan 
selected, had been chosen for his qualifications alone. Mr. Potter 
then read a letter from Dr. Davies, Dean of Hereford, eulogising the 
character and qualifications of Mr. Goddard; and he further steted 
that Mr. Goddard was selected by Mr. Stephenson after a personal 
interview, in which Mr. Stephenson satisfied himself as to Mr. 
Goddard’s views. Mr. Potter concluded by expressing a wish to see 
the parents send their children to the school to be educated, and to 
see the male parents themselves using the room which had been 
appropriated for their use, and which would be entirely under their 
own management. 

Our Engraving is from a photograph by W. and 8. Downey, of 
South Shields. 


DINNER AND PRESENTATION TO MR EWING. 


A DINNER was given at the Queen’s Rooms, Glasgow, on the llth 
of January last, to Mr. Alexander Kwing, Chairman to the Barony 
Parochial Board, for the purpose of presenting to him a handsome 
piece of plate from the ratepayers and heritors of the Barony parish. 
The testimonial consists of a silver centrepiece, with six candelabra 
springing from it. On the base are three artistically-modeled 
figures representing ‘‘ Benevolence” and ‘‘ Humanity,” presided over 
by ‘‘Justice;” and from the base also arises a vine-stem, supporting 
@ crystal bowl, intended for the reception of fruit or flowers. Tho 
base is in the form of a triangle, on the one side of which are the 
Glasgow Arms, on the second the armorial bearings of the worthy 
revipient’s family, and the third bears the following inscription ;— 
‘“‘ Presented to Alexander Ewing, Esq , by a few of the heritors and 
ratepayers of the Barony parish, as an earnest expression of their 
sincere regard, and as an acknowledgment of the many valuable 
services rendered by him in discharging the various duties of his 
office as Chairman of the Barony Parochial Board. Glasgow. 1859." 

‘The piece, which is elaborately chased with scrollwork in relief, 
stands upon a handsome plateau, in the same style of chasing. Ac- 
companying the foregoing is also a massive silver coffce-tray, of 
oval shape, with a border elegantly chased in the Florentine style, 
bearing an inscription similar to that on the centrepiece. ‘The 
whole was executed by Mr. D. C. Rait, goldsmith to the Queen, 
Buchanvan-street, from a design by Mr. William Beattie, and the 
work is of such a nature as to reflect the highest credit on both 
these gentleman. 


Toe JAPANESE aT Naoasaxi.—At one stall we found 
microscopes, telescopes, sundials, rules, scales, clocks, knives, spoons, 
gla:s, beads, trinkets, and mirrors—all of native make upon European 
modele—and the prices were so ridiculously small, that even at the lowest 
estimate of the value of labour it was a puzzle how any profit could be rea- 
lised upon the articles. The microscopes were very neat, and intended to 
be carried in the pocket; an imitation morocco case was opened, and con- 
tained within it a small and not powerful lens, fixed in a metal frame at 2 
short distance from an upright pin, on which the object for examination 
was to be stuck, and the entire workmanship was bighly creditable. The 
telescopes were framed in stiff paper cases sufliciently thick and ingeniously 
lacquered to resemble leather over wood. The glasses, though small, were 
clear ; the magnifying power was not great, but it was a marvel to see such 
an instrument sold for a shilling. Wo saw another superior description of 
Japanesetelescope, six feet long when pulled out ; it was quite as powerful 
and as genuine as those real Dollands which our naval outfitters are in the 
habit of procuring for credulous parents when equipping their children 2+ 
seaports. The price at Nagasaki isa dollar, or 53,, but at Portemouth it is 
£5 sterling! The Japanese clocks exhibited for sale were beautiful speci- 
mens of mechanism, and proved what we had heard, that the people of this 
country are most cunning in the fashioning of metals. One was lke those 
table clocks we sce at home under square glass covers, all the works being 
open to scrutiny ; it was six or eight inches high and about as broad, and it 
wou'd have been difficult to know it from one of Mr. Dent's best of a like de- 
scription. One day some great personage desir d to have the construction of 
Co:t’s pistols and Sharp's rifles explained to him, in order that he might 
undertake their manufacture. Another insisted upon making aneroids at 
Jeddo, Glasemaking in all its branches became a great rage, and sonie of 
the specimens of ornamental bottles were very original and tusteful in 
patteru. Iron and brass guns were cast of every calibre up to those of ten 
inches diameter. Shells, with the latest improvements in fuzes, one prince 
could produce ; and another became so enraptured with steam machinery, 
and, I dare say, £0 shocked at the enormous price the Dutch charged them 
for their st » #, that a factory for their construction was established, and 

e engine has already been turned out of hand, put up in : 
— built at Nagasaki, and actually worked about the harbour.—Cwu)ia 

A Parliamentary return, extending to one hund 
pages, was issued ou Monday, containing a copy of the ol 

intendent and officers of the dockyards at Port 
Pembroke, Sheerness, Chatham, and Woolwich, an 
General of the Navy, on the report of the mr 
Econcmy ; alev a memorandum of the First Lord o 
board minutes thereon, 
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THE COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF SOLFERINO. 


Our efforts in coloured printing have hitherto been lavished on sub- 
jects of a peaceful description : we have at different times presented 
our subscribers with coloured pictorial illustrations of the beauties 
of Nature or the productions of Scieace, as witness our pictures of 
Italy, the Christmas Carol, Summer, the Great Hustern, &. On 
this occasion we have had again to do with an Italian subject; but 
it is a scene of strife upon which we have bestowed our labour ; the 
sword has replaced the ploughshare, and the vineyard has b 


A RECENT VISIT TO THE FIELD OF SOLFERINO. 


Dz. Georce Bexyerr, of Sydney, New South Wales, with a party of friends, 
went over the battle-field of Solferino in November, 1859, and during his 
visit a photograph was taken, from which our Eo 
ete eae Number wasmade. Dr. Bennett thus describes this remark- 
able & i— 

We Satved first at San Martino, and it happened, that the day being very 
fine, a number of the Piedmontese officers and soldiers (many of whom had 
besn in the action and wore medals) were visiting the ficld of battle with 
their friends, among whom were several ladies, who had arrived in carriages, 
like ourselves. The soldiers were describing tv them the well-marked posi- 
tions of the battle-ficld, and pointed out the different positions of the two 
armies, and the attack upon the Austrian four gun battery which was taken 
by the Piedmontese and retaken by the Austrians nine times. At length it 
r ined in the of the former, who then altered the battery, by 





the battle-field. 


this Journal throughout the war in Italy, and who marched with the 
allied armies during the recent campsizgn, had committed to his 
canvas for us the scene represented in our present Engraving. Itis the 
first painting which has been done since the termination of the war ; 


! of this battery. 


and we feel a pleasure, now that Europe is again in the enjoyment of , 


peace, in being able to place before our readers an authentic and 
permanent souvenir of one of the most important batties of modern 
times. 

The Battle of Solferino, which resulted in ths Peace of Villafranca, 
has been so fully described in our columns that we need not here 
enter into the details of that celebrated struggle, in which the 
greatest energies, both of the Allies and of the Austrians, were put 
forth. 
lating immediately to our Illustration. It will be remembered that 
the long battle had been continued for many kours without any 
decided success to either army. Redoubts, farmhouses, and even 
villages had been won and retaken—thousands of soldiers on 
each side had been either killed or wounded—a great effort was 
necessary to ensure a victory, for the Austrians had sworn to 
their Emperor to conquer or to die. The effort was made, 
Towards the middle of the day, whilst the Duke of Magenta 
was advancing with his entire corps-d’armée on Solferino, the 
Emperor Napoleon ordered General Manéque, of the Voltigeurs, sup- 
ported by the Grenadiers under the command of General Mellinet, 
to turn their attack from Solferino upon Cavriana—an attack which 
their enemies found to be irresistible, and which speedily decided 
the fate of the day. Our Engraving represents the moment when 
General Manéque received his orders from the Emperor to advance 
with his brave Voltigeurs against the Hill of Cypresses and the 
Square Tower of Cavriana, seen in our Illustration, An Austrian 
drapeau and prisoners had just been brought to his Majesty ; but 
Napoleon was then so much preoccupied by the importance of the 
movements in course of execution under his personal direction that 
he could not find time to notice the welcome and hardly-won 
trophy. 

M. Beaucé has well depicted all his personages. What lifelike 
energy, for instance, has he shown in the brave French trooper who 
is expostulating with his German captives! The whole tableau is 
replete with details which speak for themselves. It has the merit 
of being historical; and, as it places on record one of the most 
important scenes of war which the present generation has wit- 
nessed, we feel convinced that our subscribers will be satisfied with 
us for having deviated for once from the paths we generally follow 
during the “ piping times of peace.” 

THE TELEGRAM. BY T. ROBERTS. 

Mr. Roberts has here touched a chord in the human heart which 
will fiad many a response, wefear, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. ‘The end of all things is Death.” Honours, glory, 
duty, aJl end in the one fatal abyss, in which too often the hopes 
and life of survivors are engulfed. A nation’s hopes in a trying 
campaign, such as that of the Crimea, and more recently that in 
India, are as nothing compared with those of individuals who, losing 
one life, lose their all. And the severity of the blow is unavoidably 
aggravated by its suddenness. To-day is all sunshine and hope,— 
to-morrow the wires of the telegraph make widows and orphans, 
bereft of all, and sometimes without even present means to meet 
the most pressing requirements. 

Such an incident as this Mr. Roberts has powerfully and trath- 
fully illustrated in the picture before us. The cruel telegram, which 
has been hastily opened, is yet in the hand of the unhappy woman 
who swoons away on reading her miserable bereavement. The 
daughter—just’of the age to understand the nature of her loss—hangs 
over her shoulder inquiringly, and in vain seeking for some means 
of offering solace. The servant girl, jand even the telegraph boy, 
stand staring in stupid amazement at the sad scene enacting before 
them. Not the least affecting part of the picture is the little boy 
amusing himself on the floor with a drum and mimic soldiers, and 
who still goes on with his play, all unconscious of what is taking 
place. Through the window is caught a pleasant glimpse of the 
country and of the village railway-station, which, by suggesting the 
health and bustle of life, offer a strange contrast to the speechless 
sorrow which reigns in the seclusion of that humble domicile. 





THE PONT DE SOLFERINO, AT PARIS. 


Since the existence of the present French empire three new bridges 
have been erected over the Seine at Paris—the Pont de ]'Alma, the 
Pont Saint Michel, and the Pont de Solferino, originally inteuded to 
be called the Bridge of the Tuileries, but subsequently named the 
Pont de Solferino in commemoration of the crowning victory of the 
Italian cam The decree authorising the erection of this new 
bridge, the finest pontine ornament that the French capital possesses, 
was signed by the Emperor at Plombitres on the 26th of July, 1858, 
and on the 28th of August of last year it was thrown open to the 
public, little more than a year having been employed in its construc- 
tion. It abuts on one side on the Guai d'Orsay, close to the Palace 
of the Legion of Honour, and on the other on the quay facing the 
Garden of the Tuileries, into which a new entrance has been made 
imm ite the bridge, thus greatly facilitating the means 
of communication between the Place Vendéme and the Faubourg 
Saint Germain, which was previously difficult of access on account of 
the distance that separated the two bridges formerly connecting the 
west ond of Paris with the aristocratic faubourg. 
The Pont de Solferino, as will be seen in our Illustration, is com- 
of three wide arches. Its entire length is 158 yards, and its 
width 22 yards. The balustrades and arches are of cast iron, raised 
upon piles of masonry, each of which is decorated with an escutcheon 
bearing the Imperial crown and cipher. Theabutments are of beau- 
tiful red veined marble, as are also the parapets and the approaches 
to the bridge by thequays. The foundation is in masonry of the 
most perfect description. This additional ornament to the city of 
Paris cost 1,170,000f. (£46,800); and the expense of its construction 
has been borne in equal shares by the Government and the Munici- 
ity. On the panel of each of the four abutments facing the quays 
s the following bas-relief inscription in giit letters :—‘ Pont de 
Solferino ; construit sous le regne de Napoléon III. : 1858-1859. 





Cottiston axp Loss or Lizz IN THE CHANNEL. — Early on 
Sunday morning the steamer Ondine, from Dublin to London, was run 
down off Beachy Head by the schooner Heroine, of Biieford. The Online 
sank in fifteen minutes after the collision. Sixteen of the crew and four 

gera were saved by the Heroine; and the remainder, thirty in num- 
, are supposed to have been drowned. 


We have only to describe the particular circumstances re-° 


| probably from being so ver 


| remains at present. 
Monsieur Bsaucé, the eminent French painter who represented ' 


* 


turning it in the opposite cirection, against the latter, in which state it 
The Piedmontese soldiers acknowledged to us that 
their loss on this occasion was upwards of six thousand men; and the 
immense mounds of dead well testify to the fact. Their loss, they deecribed 
to us, was very great from the Austrians firing upon them as they 
advanced towards this battery over the hill, which is covered by the 
mournful cypress-trees, and which bear evidence of the battle, some being 
without their tops, from having been carried off by the canvon-shot in range 
. From the.number of them in the line of fire it is surprising 
to observe they have suffered eo litle damage, and a great number of fine 
trees of this c are also scattered over the battle-field. They suffered less 
straight in growth, and therefore not so good a 
mark as if the branches been widely spread. Several had lost their tops, 
and one in a had received a cannon-shot through the trunk on 
one side: the tree, still growing vigorously, and being otherwise un- 
injured, has an_ elevation of thirty-five or forty feet. This tree 
was an object of curiosity to the visitors, who broke off some of the 
shattered pieces of the t . and many had written their names upon the 
interior of the shattered stem. Close to the spot was an immense mound, 
where many hundreds of the dead had been interred. We closely examined 
the battery a short distance from this spot, which still rernains, marking its 
well-selected locality to deal destruction upon an enemy advancing in the 
direction taken by the Piedmontese. The battery was of very small size 
and a mere earthwork, and close to it was a small outhouse uuinjured by 
shot, and tending to prove, both by its a rance and that of the trees 
near, that its being so frequently taken and retaken must have been effected 
more by the musket and bayonet than by cannon. 

Obeerving the Church of San Martino amidst a dense cluster of } ( areeny 
we walked to it. On a declivity near to it there remains a small battery, 
surrounded by fascines and earth works, erected and held by the Austrians, 
who aw, defended this position, but which was at last carried by the 
Piedmontese at the point of the bayonet. The church on the exterior bears 
marks of the contest, more especially in front: it is well peppered by 
musket and rifle balls, a nuraber of which are dug out of the walls and 
earth, together with pieces of exploded shells, and are sold by the little 
children who are the principal collectors of these objects for sale. One brass 
was front of the cap, with the number of one of the Piedmontese regiments, 
aleo sold to us, and, on showing it to one of the soldiers, he said it belonged to 
one of the two regiments that were entirely destroyed. Indeed, they acknow- 
ledged their loss was so severe that, had the battle of Solferino not been 
won, and thereby occasioning the Austrians to retreat, the battle of San 
Martino would inevitably have been lost in spite of the bravery with which 
it was fought ; and, on viewing afterwards the position of San Martino from 
Solferino, it is easy to observe that the loss of Solferino must have occa- 
sioned the loss of San Martino also: the one being only an extended position 
on the extreme right of the Austrian linc bearing upon Solferino. After 
surveying the whole of thisinteresting battle-field we proceeded over a fine, 
fertile, and well-cultivated country to Solferino, about five miles distant. 
We observed the mulberry is much cultivated here, with clumps of 
cypresses. Some of the latter are very large and of handsome growth, the 
fields in excellent cultivation, exhibiting no traces of the late warfare, and 
the whole scene as luxuriant as could be expected at this season of the 


ear. 
7 On arriving in sight of the village, tower, and hills of Solferino, we at 
once saw that the Austrian position was well chosen, and the line of 
battle can be easily distinguished. They occupied the five hills, which 
the French ascended, attacked, and took after a severe contest, during 
which they were repulsed five times, the engagement lasting nearly twelve 
hours, with enormous losses on both sides. On approaching Solferino 
small graves marked by a cross are seen, some near the roadside, either 
those of skirmishers, or, what is more probable, from the distance from 
the actual field of battle, the graves of those who, being carried wounded 
off the field, had died and been buried on the spot. We soon arrived at 
the little village, and, leaving the driver to refresh himself and his horses 
at a wretched tavern, we walked up the steep hill by a broad, winding road 
leading to the old ruined tower. The direct ascent is steep and rugged, 
but a narrow footpath leads toit. Onentering we found it of some elevation, 
but it is entirely open to thesky above, and having no staircase or rude steps, 
as we at first supposed, by which we could have ascended and enjoyed a 
view from the summit. However, from our elevated ition, we could 
command a fine view of the country around, including San Martino, 
Cavriana, and the distant fortified cities of Peschiera and Verona and the 
noble Lake of Guarda, with the Tyrolean range of mountains in the back- 
round, and the extensive, well-cultivated, and fertile plains of Italy. The 
ine of the battle-fields can be well distinguished from this position. San 
Martino forming the first, Solferino the second, Cavriana the third, and 
Volta the fourth : the last can be distinguished by aid of a telescope, and 
the three last are marked by their towers. e day was lovely, 
and all the natural causes combined to enable one to enjoy the fine scenery 
and the interest attached to this spot—the graveyard of thousinds of 
human beings, but now so quiet and comparatively deserted, except by 
the usual scattered peasantry and a few visitors who, like ourselves, came 
to explore the battle-field. On descending the hill, and advancing towards 
the cemetery on the left, we entered upon a square around which the 
church and other buildings were situated, and the former displayed 
evidences of the conflict by having the front marked by musket and rifle 
shot, and over the entrance a deep indentation evidently from a spent 
cannon-ball, From this position we advanced to the cemetery, the walls 
of which had been pierced for musketry, and other parts perforated by 
caunon-shot. In the littlechapel in the cemetery there are numerous in- 
dentations made by the shot, and a picture hanging on one of the side 
walls has been perforated in many places by musket-shot. We observed 
only two graves in this cemetery of those who had so ros ny | fallen in 
the action. One bore a cross of wood, on which the following inscription 
was rudely written or painted : ‘Ici repose le Baron dos Chapelles, Lieut. 
de Zouaves. Mort A la bataille de Solferino le 24 Juin, 1859.’ 

Our Illustration presents an excellent view of the cemetery as seon from 
the road a little beneath. The outer walls of the cemetery are covered in 
all directions with indentations and perforations occasioned by the volleys 
of musketry directed against the defenders. Attached to the front gate of 
the cemetery there is a box for contributions for masses for the souls of 
those who died in the battle. The position of Solferino was evidently a 
most desirable one for the Aus ; and it is a matter of surprise 
how with such a place, and with every advantage for the defenders, it 
could have been wrested from them. 

From the cemetery the line of battle can be followed over the heights 
and on the declivities of the hills by the thousands of cartridge-papers 
covering the ground, and which are still in good preservation. On the 
slopes of the hills, there were strewed about also bits of cloth, leather, 
brushes, and letters. Of the latter some were partially legible, others 
— from. damp. One we picked up was evidently written by 4 son to 
a ts, but which was never finished. 

There were several mounds of dead marked by small rude crosses, 
and occasionally chaplets of flowers had been placed upon them by 
the f peasantry. One mound was pointed out to us in which, in 
a deep broad trench, three thousand had been interred, as well as 
some horses; but no unpleasant effluvia arose from such a smoulderin 
heap, although the day was much warmer than is usuil at this season o 
the year. e opposite and severely-contested hill could readily be 
recognised by the cypress-trees with which it was crowned, many of them 

g evidence of the severe battle around and about them, although so 
many (as at San Martino) remained erect and flourishing, being now 
mournful monuments to the dead beneath them. We collected a great 
number of the exploded cartridge-papers, letters, &c., strewed about, and 
the children collected bullets for us (digging them from the ground and 
also from the walls of the cemetery), which we puro rom them. 
Some Austrian eagles worn in front of the soldiers’ caps I also 
purchased, but at a higher rate, as they were not very plentiful; and 
grape-shot and Minié-rifle balls, which, from being more abundant, 
were cheaper. I procured also the account-books (livret) of two 
French soldiers picked up on the battle-field —one was named Gauthier, 
6lst Regiment d’Infanterie de Ligne, and the last entry was on the 4th of 
June, 1859; the other was named Rousseau, 8th Regiment d’Infanterie de 
Ligne, and the last entry was made on the 18th of June, 1859. Several 
pretty flowers now deck the battle-ficlds, and, having collected some as 
mementos, we prepared to return, first, however, taking another view of 
the landscape. 

We left for Desenzano and arrived at Meyer's Hotel in the evening, 
situated close to the beautiful Lake of Garda. From this dirty little town 
we went by train to Milan, and on our way to Novara and Turin had 
an opportunity of viewing the battle-field of Magenta from the railway, 
about which are mounds of dead, with crosses - them in great 
numbers ; some are buried close to the railway, and also the bridge across 
the Ticino which was partially blown up by the Austrians ; this is now re- 
paired, and the train passes over it as usual; the railway station is just 
rebuilt, and many houses near; one in particular is riddled with shot 
having all the windows destroyed. Over one of the largest mounds of 
dead, near the railway, a large painted wooden cross has been erected to 
the memory of those who perished in the cause of Italian liberty. 





Jobn Augustus Longworth, Esq., now her Majesty’s Consul at 








Monustir, bas been appointed her Majosty’s Consul-Geyoral in So via. 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN 
CA 


SPANISH AND MOORISH 
VALRY. 


One of the most brilliant incidents that have yet characterised the 
Spanish arms in ths African campaign ia the dishinz cavalry 
charge which took place on the first day of the year. Oa that morn- 
ing the camp in front of Ceuta was struck, and an advance made 
towards Tctuan. During the early part of the march the Moors 
offered but little resistance, and were spocdily driven from one 
position to another. Here and there, however, they showed some 
daring and even a disposition to advance against the Spaniards, 
and io one instance, which we will relate, they suffered considerably 
for their temerity. Overlookivg a shallow wooded ravine a battery 
of mountain artillery had takeu up its position. ‘{be Moors came 
on, howling furiously, waviog their arms and brandishing their long 
guns, to the further side of the hollow, which men on fovt 
could easily pass. There were a score of horsemen and a 
crowd of iufantry. They paused to indulge in their customary 
vociferatious and cries of ‘* Perro! perro!” and this gave time t> 
treat them to a round of grape, which sent them to the face about 
atoncs. In the mean time two little squadrons of Princesa Hussars 
had got well into the rally, preceding most of the infantry, and 
looking out for an opportunity fora dash. They had already mado 
one insignificant charge, when an aide-de-camp of General Prim 
rode up to them and gave them an order, which appeared not to 
have been clearly understood. As he was leaving them he said some- 
thing about their charging freely when they saw a chance, that the 
Moors were cowards and would not stand. The commandant of the 
hussars misunderstood the words, and thought the term “ cowards ” 
— to his men. The consequence of this mistake was that he 
ordered a chargo, and away went his handful of troopers through 
the enemy's skirmishers and up a narrow and slightly-ascending 
valley, or rather gorge leading to a plateau on the lower slopes 
of the mountain, where the Moorish camp was pitched. The Spanish 
infantry was not yet weli advanced in masses ; a considerable force 
of Moors were stiil in and around the camp; and from the heights 
oa either side of the confined lists ia which this desperate contest 
was entered upon @ severe fire was opened upon the hussars, who 
continued their furious career until they reached the camp itself. 
Here they fought hand to hand with the Moorish cavalry, who 
greatly exceeded them in numbers; and in the mé!ée a Spanish 
corporal slew the Moorish standardbearer and carried off the 
standard. This is the incident illustrated in our Eograving. The 
Moors, although surprised by the sudden appearance of this 
very forlorn hope, quickly recovered from their panic, and 
the hussars suffered severely. They lost two officers killed and five 
wounded, which is a great proportion out ef two squadrons. One 
wounded officer fell into the hands of the Moors, who busied them- 
selves with taking off his uniform, which they doubtless thought 
worth preserving. He was brought away, half-naked, by bis com- 
rade, who charged to rescue him. Another officer was brought back 
with his face and neck cut to pieces by the Moorish gumias—straight 
short swords, which are ground very sharp. ‘The affair was a most 
unfortunate one, but, at the same time, highly creditable to the 
gallantry of the hussars. On a small scale, it reminds us, by 
various circumstances, of our own glorious Balaclava charge. In 
that instance, asin this, it was the misconception of an order which 
sent so many men to die gloriously for no practical gain whatever. 





TETUAN. 

A letter from the Times’ correspondent in Morocco, dated Tetuan, Feb. 7, 

is the first written from within that city. It describes the main character. 

istics of the city, and the reception of the Spanish troops by the inha- 
bitants :— 


Early yesterday morning a renegade Cadiz watchmaker, Robles by 
name, came to O'Donneli’s head-quarters, and said that the Moorish 
soldiery, both Moros de Rey, or regulars, and the irregulars of the Kabyles 
or tribes, had been sacking the place for upwards of twenty-four hours ; 
and, in the name of the inhabitants, he implored tae entrance of the 
Spanish troops. It appears that bis communication satisfied the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that the proper thing to do was to enter Tetuan, for 
General Rios’s division was immediately sent for ward to occupy the town and 
citadel. This was done, and the Spanish colours were planted on the 
citadel. The writer of the letter appears to have entered shortly after- 
wards in Marshal O’Donnell’s train. The gate through which he passed led 
at once into the Jews’ quarter, and it is very difficult to deecribe the acene 
of desolation that there presen itself. The narrow filthy streets were 
paved with débris of every kind—broken drawers and boxes, torn garments, 
paltry merchandise of all descriptions, fruit, grain, smashed crockery—the 
whole blended in a confused mass, which almost defied analysis. “When 
the spoilers had taken all they thought worth their while, or that they 
were able to carry off, they pitilessly destroyed the rest. The Jews, 
who, as I afterwards learned, had shown signs of terror and for the most 
part hidden themselves on the entrance of the first Spanish troops, had 
taken co’ on perceiving that these were orderly and well behaved, and 
did no one harm, and now began to come out into the streets, and even to 
welcome the soldiers with cries of ‘‘ Bien venidos!” ‘* Viva la Reyna!" and 
the like. They had evidently suffered much. Many of them were nearly 
naked ; others had their garments torn, as if from rough treatment. Like 
all the African and Turkish Jows, they spoke Spanish; and they were 
voluble in their on of what they had undergone. They pointed 
to their throats, and told us how narrowly they bad escaped having them 
cut by the knives and ‘goomias’of the Moors The city itself resembles no 
other I have ever seen, and I must postpone an attempt at its description 
until better acquaintance and greater leisure. Of the filth that disfigured 
the strects, and which was especially accumulated in the narrow alleys that 
ran at right angles to them, I can give you no idea, even were it desirable to 
do so. Garbage of all kinds lay about, and hungry dogs battened on it. At 
the furtier end ofa very narrow lane, heaped with rubbish and ordure, 
down which I glanced in passing, two huge dogs were growling, blood 
bedaubed, over a meal of raw flesh. I had not time, nor was I anxions, ta 
investigate the nature of their meal; but, from the form of some bluody riba 
I saw sticking up, a horrible suspicion crossed my mind that it consisted of 
human remains. This would not be surprising, for we met with several 
dead bodies of Moors lying on the street in different parts of the town, soma 
naked, others imperfectly covered with their haicks. 

While the General and his staff were wandoring—not very prudently 
under all the circumstances—through the corridors and numerous apart- 
ments of the palace, two explosions took place, one within and the other 
outeide the building, and three or four persons, natives and Spanish soldiers, 
were badly burnt. Some say the explosions were acc tal, caused by 
—_— from cigars; but others believe that they were intentionally caused, 

though this appears to me improbable. Water was thrown over several 
—_ thickly strewn with gunpowder, and the alarm created soon subsided. 

any of the Moorish inhabitants had fled from the city, but many «till 
remain, although in great part hidden. The p'llage began ia the night of 
Saturday, or rather at three o'clock on Sunday morning. The Jews say 
that the Spaniards saved their lives by coming, for that otherwise th 
Moors, having taken all their Lae my would have cut their throats, on 
their refusal to reveal the hiding place of wealth they no longer possessed. 

Now that we have seen Tetuan and ita capabilities of dkfence, we are 
enabied to judge that the Moors must have beon severely beaten and dip 
couraged to yield it as they have done. The town walls are, as we beligved 
of little acoount—common walls of about a foot in thicknoss—but thero arg 
two strong batteries besides those on Al Casbah, which citadel stands on « 
rough tteep rock, and might have held outa longtime. The Moors hav: 
abandoned about fifty guns and mortars of various calibre, some very large 
ones, a few of them small field-pieces, which they might easjly have taken 
away had they chosen to do so, or Jess in a hurry. They have also 
left a largo quantity of powder, round-shot, bombs, canister, £0, The 
guns are of all countries, French, English, Spanish, Moorish, and some of 
them very old. 





THE TWO EIGHTEEN-POUNDERS AT INKERMAN., 
(To the Bditor of the IttweTnatep Lowpow News.) 
Tue very favourable notice which you have, in your last numbe r, 
accorded to my brother's ‘‘ Review of the Crimean War,” tontains onc mis 
statement which I am anxious to correct. I allude to the words, “We 
believe it was he (Colonel Adye) who brought up the two eighteen pounders 
which were of such essential service at In;erman.” The truth is that my 
brother, in his capacity of Assistant Adjutant-General of Artillery, was con 
sulted in the first instance by the late Lord Reglan as to the feasibility of 





| bringing forward the two heavy guns in question, and was intrusted with 


orders and directions respecting them. But it remained for Colone} 
Collingwood Dickson, R.A., to place those guna in position, and it was 
under his superintendence they were worked with such marked effect 
during that momentous day. In communicating this fact, I am only doin; 
justice to the merits of this energetic and gallant officer.—Witierr L. Apy:. 
Merly House, Dorset, Feb. 20, 1860, E 


— -—_— —— -— 


The Window-cleaning Bill, introduced by Sir C. Burrell and 
Mr. Cain, proposes to subject toa penalty of 40s., or, in the discretion of 
the convicting magistrate, to fourteen days’ imprisonment, any owner or 
occupier of a house who may order or permit his servant to sit, stend. or 
kneel outside any window fur the purpose of cleaning or repairing i unless 
the window be on the sunken story. . %, 
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WHATEVER may be our opinion of the result of the application of 
photography to portraiture, there can be no question of its success 
in reproducing works of art, and more especially those in architec- 
ture. Here the use of the new process of sun-painting may be 
described as invaluable, whilst it is free from the objections which 
usually attach to it in other subjects. By this means the greatest 
works of ingenious men of all ages are brought before the eye 
with an exactness and detail which the eye and hand of the 
draughtsman, however conscientious in his work, could never at- 
tain ; and at one glance the successive changes in style which have 
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been in vogue from the earliest time to our own day are placed 
before the eye. 

Mr. Victor A. Prout, a nephew of Prout, the celebrated archi- 
tectural painter, has just completed a series of photographic views 
of the interior of our venerable Abbeyjof Westminster, twenty- 
three in number, which are published in a handsome volume, and 
which are also included in the exhibition of the Photographic 
Society in Pall-mall East. Interiors are always difficult things 
to manage in pho phy, on account of the deficiency and pe- 
culiar conditions of the light, and Mr. Prout has combated these 
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“THE POETS’ CORNER.”—BY VICTOR PROUT.—IN THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 


difficulties with remarkable success. We have selected for ergraving 
the view of Poets’ Corner, a sacred shrine in the estimation of alt 
Englishmen who treasure the mental achievements of their country. 
This interesting spot has never been represented in a more satis- 
factory manner. The view comprises the tombs of some of the 
earlier worthies of English poetry :—Chaucer (on the left), and then 

successively, ‘‘ Rare Ben Jonson,” Butler, Spenser, Milton, Gray, and 
Matthew Prior. The light pours in from a window at the side, just 
sufficiently to illumine the apartment, and to bring into relief the 
principal efiies contained in it, 
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OUT-DOOR AUMSEMENTS.—MARCH. 


Tae beginning of this month is pore distinguished by cold, 
keen winds end slizht fros‘s, which are nod very favourable he fox- 
bunting, and towards the middle, the sweet-scented violet and pile 
primrose, denounced by that celebrated s man Dick Christian 
in language we will not follow, bave their flowers fu'l blown, and by 
their strong odour destroy the scent of the wily animals. Stag- 
hunting, however, may be carried on, and a brisk gallop with her 
Mojesty's hounds will circulate the blood with even a strong breeze 
blowing from the east, and which, according to the old adage, is 
‘* neither good for man nor beast.” The ‘‘ gunner,” who for seven 
moonths has been in pursuit of pheasants, dgos, wood- 
cocks, hares, and ravbits, may wind up the shooting season with a 
day with the wildfowl ; and those who are hardy enough to brave the 
piercing cold or pitiless storm may have good sport out of a punt 
with the numerous birds that are to be found in the fens and meres. 
The angler, too, may commence his operations, if he is content 
with the unexciting amusement that carp, tench, dace, roach, and 
greyling wil afford him. There is one amusement, however, to 
which the sportsman can have recourse, and which, though not 
carried on as much at present as in former years, comes at a season 
when foxbusting is over, and will break part of the tedium that 
intervenes between return of that more lar oye 
alinde to otter hunting, immortalised by Bomervil le in his truly 
graphic description of the chase :— 
Huntsman, brin 
esree rey ca aon oo 
ark! ou : w 
They snuff the fishy stream, that - each blade 
Rank-scenting clings ! 
Now on firm land they range ; then in the flood 
ne tumultuous; or, through reedy pools, 
R ng. they work their way: no holt oscapes 
Their curious search. 
Ta illustration of the above lines we will lay before our readers a 
description of an otter hunt which was icipated in some six and- 
twenty years ago, and the delights of which are still fresh in our 
maemory. 

It was in the year 1834 that, previous to what is called the London 
scason, I betook myself with a friend to that country immortalised 
by Cotton as the ove in which, during the early part of 1751, be had 
taken above five hundred trout. It is true, the period for fishi 
bad scarcely commenced, and we therefore contented ourselves wit 
rambling through the romantic valleys of this picturesque spot. A 
few weeks soon glided away, and we were about to wend our way 
homewards, when we heard from a gentleman who had extended a 
yreat amoutt of bospitality to us that he had arranged for an otter- 
bunt previous to our departure. Gladly did we accept the invitation 
to breakfast with him on the following morning by daylight, when 
we were to be equipped with spears and everything necessary for 
the hunt. 

Accordingly we started at five o'clock on a fine spring morning 
from Lilangadock to Talley. As our road lay principsliy over hill 
and dale we resolved to shorten it as much as possible, and with this 
view we determined to ford the Powey with our ponies, which 
enabled us to gain the high road by cutting off an angle of two miles, 
In about two hours we reached what our Continental neighbours 
would call ‘‘lerendezvous de chasse,” where we found our friend 
bus'ed at the door of his cottage ornée in arranging hunting-spears 
and giving orders about his well-bred hounds. Without further 
ceremony we entered the breakfast room, paid our respects to the 
laty of the house, who, albeit at a most early hour, did not (as most 
iashionable dames would have done) complain of being called in the 
widdle of the night, but, with a most gracious emile and welcome, 
presided over the neatly-arranged aud well-provided meal. We 
wero shortly afterwards remi: de! by our Amphitrion that the hour 
had arrived for our departure, aad that he had been informed, from 
unquestionable authority, that near the bridge at Edwin's Fort, a 
seat on the banks of the Cotby, an otter had lately been seen 
engaged in busy slaughter of the trout. Having been joined by many 
goutlemen of the neigbboorhood, we proceeded to the spot where the 
mephitic animal had been heard of. 

But, before we proceed, it may not perhaps be out of place to 
describe my friend's hounds and give some li account of the 
otter. The pack were well matched ia size, figure, and colour; 
were all wire haired, strong on the leg, fearless of the water, 
aud of unflinching hardihood. Every attention had been paid to their 
breed, which we understood was a cross between stout harriers and 
rough-haired terriers, the latter having a considerable dash of the 
bulldog in them to give that ferocity and true indifference to 
punishment which is so cesential a requisite ia an animal that is 
called upon to bear without crying out the bite of his amphibious 
prey, which is more severe than that of any other British animal, 
the badger excepted. In addition to the John Bull courago of the 
hounds they possessed anotber great feature—a true vermin 
antipathy to the game oF hunted, and the result of the day’s sport 
proved the excellence of the pack. 

The Mustela Lutra of Linnwus is characterised by Cuvier as 
having three small molars above and below, a strong talon on 
the upper carnivorous tooth, a tubercle in the internal side of 
the lower, and a large tuberculous tooth about as long as broad 
above. The British otter of full growth is about two feet in 
length from the nose to the tail, which is of itself fifteen or 
sixteen inches long, and tapers toa point. In colour it isa deep 
brown, with alight patch on each side of the nose, and one also 
under the chin. The throat and breast are ash-coloured ; the head 
is flat and broad, the mouth small, and the ears short and rounded. 
The eyes, which are diminutive and placed near the nose, have a 
somewhat vertical aspect. Its neck is thick; the legs are thick, 
short, and very flexible in their articulations, so as to gnable them 
to act with all the ease and effect of fins in the wator, in which 
they have great power, as well by the mobility of their joints as by 
the muscular strength of their members, and also by the close 
ae of the tves, which, extending down to the very point, serves 
-- les or oars, and gives them great power in swimming or 
diving. The otter shows great sagacity in forming its habitation, 
— as an architect he is inferior to the beaver : his lodging is 
called his kevnel or couch, and his occasional lodgments are termed 

holts, His kennel, which he occupies during the day, is usually an 
excavation formed in banks by the side of rivers, large brooks, or 
extensive ponds. Aquatic, however, as he is in his maraudings 
agaist the finuy tribe, he is very careful to lie perfectly dry, and he 
therefore constructs various couches at different heights, ro that, 
jet the water rise or fall, he is not subjected to ‘‘a damp bed.” He 
is also found in the hollow of some large tres, or in the eep recesses 
formed by the intertangled roots of the alder, Of all amphibious 
creatures the otter is considered the most obnoxious to anglers ; it 
is subtle as it is voracious, for he not only kills his prey, but 
with wasteful excess destroys much more than he eats. In 
some instances it has been known to prowl eight or nine 
miles in a night to catch fish for its young ones, with whom its 
maternal instinct is SS strong, or to seek some new haunt 
when its former one has been molested, We have digressed. To 
rosume, 

After a hasty march we came within sight of the bridge, and, 
under a cloze-set bank beneath some trees whish overhang the 
stream, descried an otter enjoying his usual morning's piscatorial 
repast. In a second, “ Grip,” the trustiest and foremost of the dogs, 
challenged, when the amphibious animal speedily left his couch, and, 
diving under water, made head up the stream, and was soon a 
toile in advance. The hounds were then laid on, and the otter's 
ventings were carefully watched. In venting and respiring his 
muzzle only appeared above the surface, but his tract was observed 
by the bubbles of air he threw out. ‘‘ Look out, there he is,” cried 
Morgan Williams, a genuine Cambrian ; and as he spoke the master 
of the hounds cast his spear dartlike, but without effect. In less 
time than we take to describe it the hunted animal was personally 
engaged with “Grip,” ‘‘ Crib,” and “ Vixen,” and in diviagdrewthe 
last-mentioned dog with him, who, until he was nearly strangled, 
never quitted his vicelike ho!d. Again herosetothesurface. *‘ Tako 
esro,” said Morgan, as [ held my spear on high, and was about to 
stzike, ‘‘or you will trausfix oneof the hounds.” Happy was it that 
I was thus cautioned, for the eager were ready to sieze their 
prey the moment he rented, and I acted on the impulse of the 





moment a valuable hound might have been sacrificed to my pre- 
cipitaccy. ‘‘Crio” now se'zes the prey ; still he makes a vigorous 
fight, but, overpowered by numbers, is about to succumb, when the 
barbed epear of the gallant master penetrates the tough hide of the 
dying animal, raising him in triumph ‘ high in air.” 

Evated with the day’s sport, my friend prevailed on me to remain a 
week longer in the neighbou: hood, and, as my companions were com- 
pelled to return to their respective avocations, I was left alone free 
to dispose of my time as best suited my inclination. ‘‘ Then no diffi- 
cuity con arise,” said the kind mast«r of the hounds, “‘ We have but a 
spare room in our cottage, which, though large enough for one, would 
not have accommodated three. Send for your things, and make my 
abode your head-quarters for as Jong a time as you can spare.” To this 
hospitable invitation I gratefully consented, and in less than an hour 
took possession of a most cheerful room, furnished in the true cottage 
style, with a landscape from its window such as old Isaac Walton was 
so food of describing. The river flowed in gentle murmurs through 
the most verdant of meadows, thick set with waterlilies and other 
aquatic p’ants ; the honeysuckle arourd the porch oppressed the air 
with its delicious perfume ; the lambs were heedlessly sporting under 
the wide- ing beech-trees or hanging over their shadows in the 
water, the birds from the adjoining groves were caroling ‘‘ their 
wood notes wild.” 

Upon the following morning, with flyrod in hand and basket 
slurg by my side, I strolled, accompanied by my newly-formed 
acquaintance, Morgan Williams, along the banks of the Cothy. 
Here he arranged my tackle for sewen, a fish peculiar to the 
Principality. The fly he used, and which [ would strongly recom- 
mend to all anglers in the mountain streams of Wales (more par- 
ticularly in spring), was made upon the hook No. 7, and is better 
known in those — by the name of the cob-fly. Its body is com- 
posed of brown foal's hair, tops of the wings of a woodcock, some 
ruddy others grey, well mixed together, warped with pink and 
yellow or pick and light-coloured brown silk twisted together, and 
wing of a cock pheasant’s feather. The river was in the finest possible 
order, for there bad been a heavy fall of rain a few days before which 
had tinged it with a dusky but transparent beer colour ; in addition 
to this there was a delightful breeze from the south, which just 
stirred the water, so that there was every prospect of success. Nor 
had I any reason to be dissatisfied with my day's sport, for afler six 
bours’ enjoyment I found that my return was ten brace of sewens 
(the largest four pounds and a half, and none under three pounds) 
“killed” and one “missing,” for in winding up my wheel with in- 
conceivable rapidity the line breke, and away darted a splendid 
specimen of the prey I was in search of. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY. 

TURIN. 
Were I to report to you what I Acar, “the Italian Question is 
settled ; England and France are in perfect agreement ; the Duchies 
and the Legations are to be annexed to Sardinia; Savoy and Nice, 
being small and inferior considerations, which will be, doubtless, 
arranged to the satisfaction of their peoples and the Great Powers 
of Europe.” What I sce is, however, not perfectly in accordance 
with the pleasant and peaceful programme. I sce Austria rein- 
forcinig her Venetian garrison with every strength of her army, 
restor ng the fortifications of Mantua and Verona, and replacing the 
old artillery by rifled guns of immense calibre. [see vast bodies of 
recruits on their way through Seuth Tyrol and Styria to join the 
Papal army. I see the French stealing in reinforcements, in small 
bodies at a time, to thearmy in Lombardy ; replacing the ineffectual 
troops by fresh regiments, and refitting the granaries ; while Pied- 
mont is drilling and organising on every hand, her land forces in- 
creased, and her fleet, which will shortly amount to eight heavily 
armed frigates and several smaller craft, can be ready for sea within 
a fortnight. Are there, I ask, signs of peace and security? Is it 
thus men prepare for a period of commercial industry and 
prosperity ? 

‘The language of the local newspapers is not less menacing. The 
great metropolitan journals, like the Allgemeine Zeitung and the 
Opinione, are, of course, impressed with the reserve imposed by the 
weight of their authority, and the sources from which their infor- 
mation is derived ; but small and local papers speak more un- 
disguisedly, and occasionally are more true exponents of popular 
feeling. Now, all those are full of the probability of another war. 

You will naturally ask where, and between what forces? France 
having declared her peaceful intentions, Austria averring that she 
has neither the will nor the way to fight. Ifa war shou!d now break 
forth it will be between the Central Italian army and that of the 
Pope. An aggressive movement by either may occur at any 
moment. Within the last twenty-four hours a strong division of 
the Parmesan volunteers marched from Florence for Arezzo. Some 
aver that they have gone to repulse an expected advance of the 
Roman — on Tuscany ; others pretend that their destination is 
Perugia. ezzo Capo has repeatedly declared that he cannot keep 
his army together much longer in inactivity. The very discipline 
at such times becomes a despotism, and the valiant soldier is really 
rendered a dangerous mutineer. 

Is it the policy of France that this over-taxed patience should at 
length give way. Is this the game of him whom M. Montalembert 
calls the modern Machiavelli? Are these the reasons for which a 
my ul French force is maintained in Lombardy, so that, when the 

our of a settlement has arrived, he should be in a position to decide 
the fate of Italy? Some of your English politicians attach little con- 
sequence to the French designs against Savoy, but a deep import- 
ance to their plan of annexing the duchy of Nice. It is quite true 
that to us every foot of Mediterranean shore in the hands of France 
is a peril the more, and she would, by this line of coast, obtain some 
———_ of vast importance, and no inconsiderable addition to 

er marine recruitment. 

As for Villafranca, however, nothing short of an immense outlay 
will ever make it a safe or convenient harbour. In the first place, it 
has the almost unique disadvantage of over-depth. To anchor 
requires a hundred and eighty or two hundred fathoms of cable! 
Even with this, much of the bottom is hard rock, and has no 
“holding” whatever. Secondly, when the mistral blows, every 
sbip is forced out into the open sea; and with the wind called the 
Greco-Levante thero is great risk cf being driven on shore. I heard 
thus much from one of the Russian engineer officers commissioned 
to report on the station, and who declared to me that, with their 
merely temporary right to the place, his Government wou'd never 
thint of incurring the expense of the necessary improvements. 
To the French, however, this would not apply; they would be the 
possessors of the port, and care little for any expenditure which 
would strengthen their position in the Mediterranean. 

Now, France has declared that if Piedmont receive such an addit'on 
to her ee | as should elevate her to the rank of a etrovg State 
she herself will, for self-protection, demand that Savoy be annexed 
to her empire. What more reasonable for us, while concurring in 
this view, than to retort and say, every aggression by France on the 
littorale of the Mediterranean is for us a menace and a danger. We 
only ask mere measures of security, and we demand the cession of 
Elba to Great Britain. 

Elba in itself is no very great possession, but would in our hands 
be a station of considerable valuc. It is to the Gulf of Genoa what 
Corfu is to the Adriatic. Surely Sardinia could not demur to an 
arrangement which would place near to her shores a Power that has 
ever been her friend re ally. With France at Villafranca, the 
presence of England at Elba is almost a necessity. It is the exact 
counterpoise of the Imperial influence. If it weve age nena in 
compliance with the fashion of the times, that a popular movement 
amongst the Elbese should declare in favour of this annexation, give 
your Correspondent three weeks and the peqeteany funds at his dis- 
posal and he will answer for as full, as perfect, and as spontaneous a 
vote for this object as ever emanated from any of those emphatically 
styled the oppressed nationalities of Europe. 


A grocer in Hartlepool who had been summoned at the county 
court by a merchant for £5 odd is said to have paid the whole smount into 
the court office in farthings. Assum the truth of this statement (which, 
however, is great reason to doubt, as the tender was not a legal one), 
Se ee, uss Rave given himself more troutlo Gen bo cause to 


SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


M. Velpeau, in the name of a commission of the F.iench 
Academy, has reported favourably on the use of the Corne et Demeaux dis- 
infectant (composed of coal-tarand plaster). 


Aimé Bonpland, the great botanist, the friend and companion 
of Humboldt, according to recent information, was born at La Rochelle, on 
August 22, 1773. He resided since 18:6 in South America. and died at San 
Francisco de Borja, May 4, 1358, aged eighty-four years and eigh 
months. 

ve HOOKER ON THE Ossarwassos AND DistRisuTion or Sprcres 

{the introductory essay to ‘‘Flora of Tasmania”) singularly enough 

appears before the British scientific world in the ye Jeuraahe Science. 

= ae had kindly forwarded the sheets to one of the cdtund, Yodan: 
ray. 

TerresTRiAL MacyetismM.—In the new number of Silliman’s 
American Journal of Science Dr. A. D. Bache, Superintendent of the United 
States’ Coast Survey, gives a general account of the discussion of the 
declinometer observations made at Philadelphia, 1840 to 1845, with especial 

erence to the “‘ eleven years’ se 


CutivaTion or tHe Sitkworm.—M. Fintelmann, of Berlin, 
has recently proved by experiments that silkworms may be reared and 
enabled to produce excellent cocoons by being fed on the leaves of the fol- 
lowing plants :—Ricinus, Acer platanoides and tataricum, Spirsea sorbifolia, 
Lonicrra tatarica, Sympboria racemosa, Syringa vulgaris and chinensis, 
and Prunus padus and serotiva. 


Tue Great AvroraL Exuisition (Aug. 28 to ot 4, 1859) 
is further discussed in Silliman’s Journal. Mr. tt, of ton, U.S., 
gays, ‘‘I have seen the auroral current luce ma; , decompose 
chemicals, and produce heat and fire.” Notices are given by obeervers in 
be ae husetts, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Pitteburg 


Conypvuction or Exxcrricitry.—The results of the experiments 
recently made by MM. Guillemin and Burnouf seem to confirm the results 
of the experiments made long ago by M. Gaugain, and to show anew that 
the motion of electricity in a conducting-wire is propagated, not like 
luminous waves, but according to laws analogous to those which heat 
follows when spreading itself through a bar. Their mode of experimenting 
is given in L’Jnstitut. 


SponTanzous Generation. — This subject has been lately 
revived by the researches of M. Pouchet, who affirms the reality of spon- 
taneous generations. This is denied by the great chemist, M. Pasteur, who, 
in his recent important experiments on fermentation, states that he has 
demonstrated clearly that the various infusorial creatures, on which Pouchet 
and others found their arguments, are merely the developments of germs 
existing in the atmosphere. M. Pasteur’s important memoir, recently read 
before the French Academy of Sciences, appears in the Comptes Rendus. 


M. Jamin’s elaborate experiments “on the equilibrium and 
motion of liquids in porous bodies” are also given in the Compies Rendus. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION LECTURES. 


Dr. LANKESTER gave his fourth lecture “On the Relations of the Anima 
Kingdom to the industry of Man” on Saturday last, the subject being the 
class of annuluse animals. The leech and worms were first described. 
These were followed by the various tribes of insects ying useful pro- 
ducts. The first group considered were the coccids, a little family of in- 
sects yielding cochineal, shell lac, lac-dye, kermes, and wax. The culture 
ani history of the silkworm was next dwelt upon ; followed by the bee, 
yielding honey and wax; and, lastly, the up of gall-flies, producing 
gallic acid—the important ingredient in black ink. The lecture was illus- 
trated. by specimens of seaiingwax manufacture from Messrs. Hyde, of 
Fleet-street ; of wax flowers, from Mr. Miatorn, Soho-square ; of galls and 
other insect products, from Messrs. Savory, of Bond-street. Mr. Tegetmeier 
exhibited a new beehive, with speci of the combs of bees. ° 

Professor Owen delivered his seventh lecture ‘‘On Fossil Reptiles” on 
Tuesday last. After pointing out some peculiarities in the structure and 
tecth of the sea-lizard, Pliosaurus, which he called “one of his own 
children,” as having been described and named by himself, he proceeded 
to the consideration of the flying repiiles of ancient times—the order 
Pterosauria—selecting for particular description the Pterodactyle (or winged 
lizard), still represented by the Draco volans of tropical climates, a lizard 
which is enabled by batlike wings tospring from branch to branch in search 
of its prey. The remains of the old Pterodactyles have been found in the 
lithe phic slates of Bavaria, the greea sands of Cambridgeshire, and in 
the chalks of Kent. The smaller species were about the size of a raven, the 
largest had probably an expanse of wing from 18 to 20 feet. The true 
character of the remains of this strange creature was determined by 
Cuvier. Its anatomical structure was ably described, and illustrated by 
the aid of large diagrams. 

Professor TyNDALL delivered his sixth lecture on Light and Colour on 
Thursday last week, treating upon the following subjects, with suitable 
experimental illustrations : —Colour-blindnees, called also Daltonism (from 
the erainent chemist John Dalton not being able to distinguish colours 
—scarlet and drab being alike to him).—The eye may be rendered cognisant 
of objects within itself: thus, by means of a strong light cast upon his eye, 
a person may see the veins therein.—Total reflection is caused by a ray 
passing from a dense medium striking with sufficient obliquity the surface 
between it andararer one. This obliquity varies in water, flint-glass, &c. 
Beautiful effects were thus produced by throwing the electric light upon a 
jet of water, which a like a silver. These effects were rendered 
more brilliant by drepping sand and shot upon the jet, making it glow like 
fire, and by introducing coloured glasses.—Though in a less degree, gases 
reflect and refract light like liquids and solids.—Atmospheric refraction 
flattens the sun and moon when near the horizon.—By total reflection in 
the atmosphere the mirage of the desert is produced. The morning svn 
heats the earth's surface, the surface beats the air adjacent to it. In passing 
from the denser air above to the lighter air at the surface, oblique rays may 
be totally reflected, and an inverted image of the object from which they 
issue be produced. 

Professor F. Crace Catvert gave the Friday evevin 
‘On the Influence of Science on the Art of Calico- 
Webster, M.D., #.RS., in the chair. The progress of s art is 
upon three distinct branches of knowledg hanics, art, and 
chemistry. Since 1815 machinery has rr f supplanted hand labour, 
and thereby immensely decreased the cost of production, and improved 
the beauty of the results obtained. During the early & a of this century 
the production of designs upon calico was performed by means of hand 
blocks, of wood carved in relief like woodcuts; or the figure was formed 
by the insertion edgewise into the wood of narrow slips of flattened 
copper wire, and the patterns were finished by the hand labour of women, 
with small brashes called pencilings. In 1815 the gradual introduction 
of cylinder- ting began. The first kind of roller used was made by 
bending a sheet of copper into a cylinder, soldering the joint with silver, 
and then engraving upon the continuous surface thus obtained. Immense 
improvements then followed ; and in 1834 hegan the tracing of patterns 
on the surface of rollers by machines constructed on the principle of the 
pentagraph. A very recent improvement is the application of g ism to 
the diamond tracer. This is effected by tracing the pattern with a varnish on 
azine cylinder, which is so placed in the engraving-machine that, as aneedle, 
passing over its surface, comes in contract with the zinc, the galvanic cur- 
rent is established, and by simple machinery causes the diamond to trace the 
corresponding pattern on the copper roller, This invention (of M. Gaiffe, 
of Paris) promises very important results, Chemical knowledge has 
exercised immense influence on the progress of calico-printing, especially 
by the application of chlorine gas as a bleaching agent, which property was 
discovered by Scheele in 1774, and applied by Berthollet in 1786. After- 
wards the gas was combined with lime by Mr. Tennant, of Glasgow, who 
thus formed chloride of lime, or bleaching powder. By this latter agent 
calicos are now much better bleached in twenty-four hours than, formerly, 
by six weeks’ exposure to the atmosphere. In 1820 Mr. G. Wood discovered 
the means of mordanting calicos by oxide of tin, and Mr. Walter Crum, in 
1859, laid before the British Association a method of avoiding the tedious 
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Sir Henry Somerset has taken passages to England for himself 
and family by the mail which leaves Bombay on March 27. 


DeaTu oF 4 CELEBRATED Doc.—On Saturday morning, whilst 
the Ist battalion Scots Fusilier Guards were returning to their barracks, 
accompanied as usual by their celebrated dog “‘ Bob,” he was run over by a 
cart and killed. “Bob” sailed in the Simoom with the regiment to Malta 
in 1854, and on the declaration of war proceeded to Scutari. He was present 
with the regiment to which he was attached at the landing in the Crimea, 
and at the battle of Alma, where ho was returned amongst the list of 
“ missing.” After the flank march, however, to Balaclava he aga'n joined, 
after an ubsence of three days. He was present at the Ligh* C2: alry charge 
at Balaclava, at Inkerman, and served in the trenches, and at ler gth was ut 
the final capture of Sebastopol “‘ Bob” returned with his regiment at the 
close of the war, and marched into London at the head of his corps. ** Bob 
had been awarded a medal for his services, which he wore round bis neck 





as a memento and decoration. 
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SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS ON SIEGE OPERATIONS AND 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES.* 

AFTER nearly half a century of peace Sir Howard Douglas sees 
occasion in the present juncture of European alfairs to reproduce a 
work published that lapse of time ago, in which he considers the 
systems of fortification, aud of siege and attack then adopted, haviug 
especial regard to the important question of the relative advantages 
oi attack and defence as modified by them. He aiso appends, what 
is of more immediate interest to ourselves, ‘a tract upon the means 
of naval, littoral, and internal defence of this country in case of 
invasion.” 

As within the last few years it has been our duty to treat so largely 
of military operations, and as, by the egency of the press, the general 
community of this country have become gradually indoctrinated into 
the mysteries of warfare, of which they were formerly ‘oponer yd 
ignorant, and because we consider that this knowledge of the horrible 
penalties and complicated difficulties attendant upon military opera- 
tions will tend, through the influence of pubiic opinion, to dissuade 
nations from rushing into hostilities, we propose to devote some at- 
tention to asubject which, under other considerations, we should have 
cast aside as one of a purely technical character and professional 
interest. 3 : 

The first and largest portion of this volume is that treating of the 
modern systems of fortification, more especially that of M. Carnot, 
and a comparison between the polygonal and the old bastion system ; 
and the o.casion for the adoption of the new system, and the purpose 
it was intended to effect, are not a little interesting in an historical 
point of view. Uader tho bastion system the attack had always the 
superiority over the defence, insomuch that the reduction of any place 
alequately invested was only a question of days, nay hours, to be 
calculated beforehand with nicety. The truth of this was acknow- 
ledged and proved by Vauban himself, the great perfecter of the 
bastion system; but the relative disparity of attack and defence 
has b en greatly increased since his time through the improvements 
in the construction of artillery, by which their range has been 
increased to such an extent as to overleap the successive lines of out- 
works by which the approach to the enceinte was formerly defended, 
and to render a new system of defence necessary. . 

This fact, so important now, was important even in the first 
Napoleon’s day, though not to the same extent. The circumstance, 
however, of tat great conqueror’s having established almost 
universal dominion over the western and central portions of Europe, 
and, being in possession of all the priccipal fortified places, rendered 
it of importauce, before he could carry his operations further east, 
that he should establish a strong and certain system of defence for 
the garrisons which he left behind him. It was upon this occasion 
that M. Carnot was employed to report upon the subject, and to 
recommend a system of defence which should be perfect, or 
nearly 80. : ; 

M. Carnot’s system, divested of technical detail, may be described 
as consisting of two priociples—first, the establishment of casemated 
instead of, or in combination with, open batteries and, secondly, in 
the general employment of vertical fire, meaning a discharge of shot 
from guns or small arms at considerable angles of elevation to fall 
down in a shower upon the enemy so as to destroy them when at 
work in the trenches. The latter discovery when it first made its 
appearance created a covsiderable sensation, the more so irom the 
exciting observations of the author of it, who wrote, ‘‘ From what 
we have just read results, I think, very evidently this tranquilising 
truth—that the barriers of the French empire are asolucely in- 
expuguable by any Power, or coalition of Powers, whatever, if well 
defended.” 

Sir Howard Douglas, however, was not tardy in standing boldly 
forward to investigate the case in all its bearings, and established, to 
the satisfaction of the Duke of Wellington, General Jones, and other 
authorities, that the supposed inexpressibility was fallacious. With 
respect to the detached wall, upon which M. Carnot’s system of 
defence mainly depended, he showed (by experiment) that it could 
be breached at any part, even though unseen, by heavy guns or 
howitzers placed in the first or second paralle! and we need hardiy 
say that, if this was true in 1819, how much more so will it 
be now with the Armstrong gun at our command. But as for 
the vertical fire, result ng in a pluie de bals poured by the gar- 
rison upun the besiegers, the English General demolisies its 
pretensions even stili more signally. He shows that the momentum 
of a falling shot, though theoretically equal to the force of pro- 
jection, is prastically so diminished by the resistance of tho air 
through which it has to pass that ‘ 4-oz. iren balls, or cubical 
planes of iron of one inch (tr.) side cannot in descending from the 
vertex of a very elevated curve acquire velocity sufficient to give a 
mortal blow, except on an uncovered head, and that the effect of 
musketry under such circumstances would be almost harmless,” 
fhese considerations, dry and technical as they appear on paper, 
teem with suggestions to the observer of events, and prepare one 
for a complete revolution in the art and chances of war whenever 
that calamity shall revisit the world. 

Of mora immediate interest, in a speculative sense, though, we 
trust, far remote in practical import, are the author’s observations 
on ‘the naval, littoral, and national defence of England.” We may 
observe that the General is rater analarmist, probably from old associa- 
tions and avinherent jealousy and distrust of the policy of the present 
ruler of France. It is satisfactory, however, to add that, though he 
s_ems to look upon an invasion of England as a contingency quite 
withia the chapter of probabilities, be is by no means desponding as 
to cur ability to resist any such attack, and he enters minutely into 
the description of ‘‘a mixed system of defence which he could 

enture to offer as a practical measure for the security of an insular, 
maritime, and military power like that of Great Britain.” Of our 
r sources first in importance is our Navy, the efficiency of which, now 
that the system of impressment bas been given up, he sees cou- 
siderably marred by the difficulty of obtaining hands; for which 
reason he states: ‘‘ We should keep up, without reference to what 
any other nations may do, a large standing, active navy, fully manned 
with well-trained gunners and seamen, with reserves to boot; and 
thon we might concede to constitutional scruples, and the objections 
of the economists, the folly of keeping up likewise a large standing 
army, provided always that the militia force is complete oa paper, 
ready to be called out, and that all our scientific corps and appurte- 
uances—which, like the fleet, require well-skilled men—are weil 
kept up, and we might carry the savings to the account of the Navy 
Estimates.” Towards encouraging the manning of the fleet he pro- 
poses to abolish corporal pucishment except whea awarlet by court- 
martial, and to restore prize-money from captures made at sea. 
This mention of prize-moaey naturally recals the reprebensible 
act of the abandonment of our belligereat rights made by a too-com- 
placent Minister at the late Congress of Paris, the cousequence of 
which will be felt with fatal effect whenever this country sbali happen 
to be engaged in a naval war. 

Admitting a descent upon our coasts to be feasible, the author 
uext insists upon the importance of the establishment of movable 
batteries, to be brought to bear at any required point by means of 
railways ; and he cites an cbservat h fell from the Duko of 
Wellington at the time of the invasion panic about the time of the 
accession of the present Emperor of the French to the Presidency : 
“‘ His Grace being at Seabrooke, between Sandgate and Hythe, 
conversing with his Statf and other officers, the principles of perma- 
ron’ camps and other fixed defences bec the subject of discussion, 
when the Duke used the following expressions: —‘ Look at those 
splendid heights all along this coast; giveme communications which 
admit of rapid flank movement along those heights and I might set 
anything at defiance.’ ” 

Colonel Adair, in a lecture recently delivered at the United Servic 
Institution, argued that the Militia force of this country are capable 
of making an effective resistance against au invading enemy. Sir 
Howard can only admit of the services of the militia in co-operation 
with the regular army; and ne declares “it cannot be too stron 
put that, with such an army (militia a1 d regulars) i ld, in eddi- 
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solatory enough: but he insists further, that in order to bring the 
militia to a proper state of efliciencv, the present system of aunual 
trainiag for twenty-eight days should be discontinued, and thatinstead 
of it portions of militia troops, in rotation, should be embodied 
during periods of at least two years. 

Witn regard to works of fortification, he considers that the 
great naval arsenals, as Portsmouth and Plymouth, should be per- 
manently fortified, but that few inland towns will require more than 
such detached works as may render the place an intrenched position, 
to afford temporary protection pending the arrival of reinforcements. 
Woolwich is pointed to as a danger and ‘‘ monstrous evil.” Arsenal, 
foundry, aud manufactory of ail descriptions of arms and warlike 
imp!ements, it is wholly unprotected from an invading eaemy, who 
could easily plunder it for means of attack upon the metropolis. On 
the other hand, the idea of fortifying Woolwich is too extravagant 
to be admitted, requiring, as it would, a series of works coverisg 
remote anid extensive heights on both sides of the Thames, 
leading toa waste both of men and money. As the only remedy 
Sir Howard enforces the necessity that the Woolwich Arsenal should 
be given up, and a central arsenal formed at Weedon, or tome other 
central point or points from which railways radiate in every direc- 
tion, to afford protection to the metropolis. 

In addition to the above-described provisions, “‘forts and fixed 
batteries must be constructed for the defence of ali the great com- 
mercial cities and communities throughout the kingdom, particularly 
oa the Mersey, the Ciyde, the Tyne, and the Forth.” These should 
be armed with the powerful ordnance of the present day, and should 
be manned with volunteer gunners, in order leave available for the 
defences of the naval arsenals, harbours, and roadsteads, and for the 
service of the army in the field, all the well-trained artillerymen of 
the service. ‘“‘ Thus prepared in all respects,” concludes the writer, 
‘the coast of Britain will be uuapproachavle, her shores inexpugn- 
able, the interior of the country impenetrable by a foe, and England 
be made invincible,” 


THE WHITWORTH ORDNANCE. 

A trial was made on the sands at Ainsdale Point, about four miles from 
Southport, on Wednesday and Thursday, last week, of the Whitworth rifled 
cannon. There was a good attendance of scientific gentlemen at the trial, 
together with some military officers, amongst whom was Sir John Burgoyne. 
The trials were, on the whole, satisfactory. 

A short distance (says the report in the Manchester Examiner) from the 
main shore, and upon the flat but not very dry beach, five cannons are 
ranged upon suitable carriages, with their muzzles pomted to the west- 
ward. A target is erected at one thousand yards, and a direct line beyond 
it is marked out with posts and cordage, bounded by a flag, some eight or 
nine miles away, visible only through a telescope. Oae gun is an 80- 
pounder, and it certainly presents something like the substantial aspect 
which one naturally expects when we hear of *‘ heavy ” ordnance ; but the 
others—an 18-pounder, a 12-pounder, and two 3-pounders—lvvk so thin and 
slender for their length as at once to suggest to the mind either that 
powder must have grown weaker, or metal has grown stronger, A slight 
examination of the beautifully smooth surface aud fine grain of the muate- 
rial will soon furnish the explanation, and lead to the conclusion that if 
they do burst it can only be by a mighty amount of force. 

The pitch of rifling in the Whitworth large gun is one turn in 100 in. ; the 
Armstrong (according to the accounts published) has a turn in 126 inches, 
Mr. Whitworth’s experiments have led him to the conclusion (as indicated 
in his paper on rifled firearms) that the amount of turn should be as quick 
as practicable, since the true extent of steady flight, in the case of a long 
projectile, depends upon the rotation given to it. Perhaps the greatest 
visible difference is in the breech. It is the most important part of the 
gun, and the most difficult intelligibly to describe. Tonere is no ‘slot’ to 
lift out at the tep (as in the Armstrong), nor in fact anything whol'y to 
detach; nor is the charge put in at the back through a hollow screw, 
although it is inserted ac that part. The breech is a massive piece of metal, 
which works upon a powerful hinge, or swivel, projecting two or three 
inches on the right side; and upon this hinge the breech, or at least the 
back extremity of it, opens out, similarly to afurnace-door. You then see, 
in the thus exposed bore in the centre, a tin canister, which contained the 
last charge of powder. It has not burst, because the interior surface of the 
gun supported it; a little expansion, however, under the force of expiusion, 
has inade it fit rather tightly, ana it req ires a smart pull to draw it out. 
You can then look through the who'e interior and sce the beautiful aud 
regular windings which give therotary motion tothe missile while on its way 
to the muzzlv, and the retention of which is essential to its steady flight. To 
show the process of loading will perhaps convey the best idea of the mecha 
nical arrangement of the breech. The movable back being opened, the longi- 
tudinal shot is pushed into the bore, and it, of course, slightly revolves as 
it disappears. A tin canister (which sinularly fits the rilling), filled with 
powder, varying in length according to the weight of the charge, is pushed 
in behind the ball. At the end of it, next the missile, it is hermetically 
sealed with a wad, about half an inch thick, composed of wax and tallow, 
This, while it preserves the powder from damp, serves the important pur- 
pose of a lubricant. The powder-canister is not (and cannot be) pushed 
wholly into the bore, but projects from the smovth and massive end of the 
gun about an inch, and in the centre of the movable back there is an indeu- 
tation to this extent, to receive the projecting part. Oue vbject of this 
projection of the canister is to furnish firm hold of it, after disuharge, and 
thus to facilitate its withdrawal. This is done bya light instrument, which 
grasps it round, something like a pair of callipers, and 1s itself very ingenious. 
When the circles (or rather two balf circles) are placed round the end of 
the canister, the handle points upwards, and by taking hold of it, so as to 
bring it into a horizontal position, a cam presees the two half-circles 











1 to, a 
handle in the centre of it is turned round rather der than over three 
times—-the work of a second or two—and the breech d the barrel are one, 
The simp!e and efficient method by which this is accomplished is the 
wonder of every beholder. The massive back turns in an outer ring, and 
this ring it is to which the hinge is attached—it acts, in fact, as a suri of 
crans for the loose breech, guiding it to its place when the junction for 
firing is to be made. Round the thick endof the gun are half-a-dozen 
strong screw threads, each hzlf an inch thick, and the movable back 
having correspondivg oves in its inner surface, the turning of the central 
hanile brings the two into close ard firm contact. Two small apertures 
are made for the escape of the air, which would otherwise be compressed 
in the screwing up, for Mr. Whitworth’s workmanship does not ullow of 
the escape of even air, except by a special chanucl The old plan ofa 
touchhole on the top is disused, and the friction-fuse substituted, This is 
a little copper tube, about three inches long, and the eighthof an inch 
thick. It is insertec in an opening precisely in the centre of the back, 
and is ignited by the friction which results from detaching a portion of it 
upon a string being pulled. It discharges its contents against a minute 
aperture opposite to it in the rear end of the tin cartridge, and thus fires 
the gun. 

Thursday was appointed for a special trial. Amongst those present were 
Sir John Burgoyne, Inspector of Fortifications; Colonel Carmpbell, Hon. 
Captain Wrottesley, Colonel Welford, Captain Elgee, Mr. Lilley, Messrs. 
7 R. Langworthy, Wm. Enutwisle, Thomas Fairbaira, and others. The 
day was beautitully fine, with a cold nortverly viad, blowing frequently in 
gusts. Firing was commenced with a 3-pouader, charged with 80z. of 
powder. At an elevativn of thirty-five degrees it obtuined an extreme 
range of 9633 yards, the defiectiua of the missile being thirty-eight yards 
to the right; at an clevation of twenty degrees, the range obtamed 
7073 yards, the deflection being only four yards tother The 8)-pounder, 
at five degrees elevation, with lvlb. of powder, threw a 90lb. projectile a 
distance of 2550 yards, when it ricocheteu at right angles, and buried itself 
in the sea at an immense distance. A secoud shot, with the same charge, 
first grazed the sand 2620 yards distaut from the gun, and only two to the 
right of the true line; from this point it glanced upwards, but continued a 
straight course onward, «lighting in the sand at a distance of over 6000 
yards from the gun. Had this piece been mounted so as to permit of its 
being fir at a high f elevation, there is not the least doubt but 
vould have thrown its ponderous shot a distanco of 
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c 8 addressed to French soldicrs and seamer 
which is 2d. for a letter not excceding a quarter of an ounc 

4d. fora letter above a quarter and not exceeding half an ounce, the fol- 
lowing will be the combined British and French postage, to be paid in ad 
vance, during the continuance of hostilities with China, upon such corre- 
spondence, viz :—For a letter not exceeding a quarter of an ounce, addressed 
to a commissioned or warrant officerof the Army or N 
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ALLEGED FRAUDS IN THE LONDON DOCKS, 


The seven-day cause of Morgan and Another v. the London Dock Com- 
pany was resumed on Tuesday in the Court of Ex hequer, befure Baron 
Martin, and bruught to a conclusion, A full report of tae trial would fill 
an octavo volume ; we are, therefore, necessarily restricted to the giving of 
a bare outline of the case. 

The declaration stated that the plaintiffs had at various times dclivered 
to the defendants certain wines, contained in pipes and casks, to be safely 
and securely kept by them for reward, yet atterwards, through the non- 
performance by the defendants of their duty, the wines contsined in the 
pipes and casks became and were much adulterated and deteriorated in 
quality, and that Jarge quantities of the wines contained in the said ripe 
and casks leaked away, or were drawn off, or became lost to the plaintiffs, 
and thereby large quantities of the said wines have become less valuable, 
end useless to the plaintiffs, and the brand, credit, and reputation of the 
plaintiffs in their trade and business as importers and sellers of wine 
became and are much injured, and the plaintiffs have been prevented from 
telling large quantities of wine. 

The defendants pleaded ** Not Guilty,” and that they did not receive the 
wines upon the terms alleged. 


The plaintiffs are wine-merchants in Savege-gardens, and ta 
house which has existed in the wine trade for upwards of 100 years. In 
October, 1853, and from that time up to July, 1855, they had 


deposited port wines, shipped by the Her, the Monteiro the Firat, 
the Tweed, and tre Dura, in the east vault of the London Docks, 
Large quantities of these wines, consisting of small portions of sepa- 
rate marks ofeach shipment, having been found to be deteriorated, 
plaintiffs made a claim agaiust the defendants, alleging that the deteriora- 
tion had been caused while in the east vault by the acts of the servants 
employed there. It was proved to be the custom of the company to pey for 
all deficicucies in casks when delivered out exceeding one gallon per pipe 
per annuum. It was shown that several of the plaintiffs’ pipes, when 
regauged after an interval cof four or five years from the time of 
their deposit, showed no diminution of quantity whatever, notwithstanding 
that many samples had been taken from them. A commission to examino 
witnesses was sent out to Oporto, and samples of the wine as exported 
were brought over to this country and produced in court. Sampies were 
also produced by several persons to whom the defendants had sold some of 
the wines of the same marks and shipments as those complained of ; and 
the plaintiffs’ witnesses—Mr. Wood, of Bond-street, Mr. Portal, Mr. Bell, 
and Mr. Tuke—tasted the wines so produced, comparing the Oporto 
samples and the English samples with the dock samples, and severally 
expressed opinions as to the various parcels of the wines that natural causes 
could not have a tered the character of the Oporto and English sampics so 
as to transmute them into the dock samples, and Mr. Norman obtaining 
from the witnesses that the peculiar darkuess of the colour could not be the 
result of natural causes, Mr. Tukein one instance stating, in answer to a 
question from the learned Judge, that he believed that some other wine 
aust have been introduced into the pipes. 

Several coopers employed in the vault deposed on behalf of the plaintiffs 
that, prior to the discovery of what was called in court the * Osborn fraud,” 
a@ custom prevailed in the docks of filling up each cask with « crane and 
can to the required standard, less the usual one gallon per annum ; and it 
was suggested that the plaintiffs’ pipes and casks bad been filled up in this 
manper with new and inferior wines, and heuce the deterioration com- 
plained of. The loss-books of the company, showing the losses in the east 
vault, were put in evidence, by which it appeared unat the plaintiffs’ loss 
on their stock of wine deposited in their names in 1852 was six gallons on 
two pipes; in 1553, seven gallons on two pipes; in 1854, 18 galloas on two 
pipes ; in 1855, 256 gallons; and, in 1856, 311 gellons. The general losses 
on all the wines in the east vault belonging to the merchants who deposited 
there, exceeding one gallon per annum fur the three years from 1852 to 
1854, varied from 629 to 669 gallons, increasing, ia the year 1855, to 
3427 gallons. ‘The plaintifis by the present action sought to recover about 
£2800 for the deterioration of their wines. 

On the part of the defendants several of the persons in authority at the 
docks were called, aud swore that it was impossible for wines to be drawn 
from one cask and put into another, as the watch employed by the company 
for the protection of the merchant was both numervus and vigilant, and 
that the Customs as well as themsclves had a lock on the vault doors, and 
that no person was employed without making a strict search into his cha 
racter; and, in fact, that the company used every exertion tu procure the 
services of honest people ; and iuat im December, 1854, they had discharged 
all the coopers whu had been employed in the east vault at the time of the 
Osborn fraud. The vault- keepers, the assistant vault-keepers, the coopers 
of every denomination, watchmen, lamplighters, labourers, and custom- 
house ollicers denied ali knowledge of the use of the can and crane for the 
purposes as stated in the plaintiffs’ case. 

Some of the coopers, when under the sharp fire of Mr. James's cros- 
examination, said that some water had been put into a vat of sherry 
belunging to Mesars which the company had been compelled tu pay 
for, and which wus after wards sold at their sale. Another admitted that Le 
had put some sherry into a quarter-cask of muscatel belonging to a Mr, 
Dyer, a wine-mercbant, who, on being called, said that he thought it bad 
becn a mistake, aud that he therefore made no complaint. Theo master 
cooper of the docks admitted that he might have been told of a man who 
wus going to put two gallons of port into some sherry, and might Lave said 
that he was a fool for doing so. 

Substantially, the defence was that the vintage of 1851, which at that 
time enjoyed a very high reputation, was affected by a disease called the 
cidium, which first began to affect the grape in 1849, but did not fully mani- 
fest itself in Portugal until 1853 ; that the wines of the vintage of 1551 were 
deficient in natural alcobol, and that unless bottled in three or four yearr, 
or fortified with brandy, they would not kecp, but turn acid; and that 
wines shou!d be from time to time racked with the lees; and it waa proved 
that the plaintulls were notin the habit of racking or adding brandy w their 
wines 

Custom-house officers were called, who stated that they had known wines, 
though sampled and tasted, stuw po diminution when regauged after a 
considerable interval; and some wine-merchants were called who swore 
that they had known wines when leit on the lees mcrease in coiour, It 
was sLown that of late years it was very much the practice to vat wines— 
that is, to pour several wines into a vat and blend them together, adding 
laige quantities of brandy ; and that the Custums had, with a view ww this 
practice, or necessity, or whatever it may be called, allowed wine to contain 
i0 per cent of spirit. 

Tue Superinteadent of the Docks swore that he had never heard of the 
custom of making up the deficiencies, and did not now believe that such a 
custom did prevail. 

It was proved that the plaintiffs’ wines were a very considerable distance 
from the loophole through which wines are taken in and put out of the 
vault; it having been suggested by the plaintiffs’ witnesses tuat wines were 
taken from casks close to the loophole to fill up deficient casks whon 
going up. 

After the examination of Mr. Gassiot, one of the directors of the company, 
who gave a very interesting account of the mode of conducting the business 
of the lodge or wine store im Oporto, and of blending wines tor shipment, 
so as to en-ure the perfect uuiturmity of each cask of the same mark and 
shipment, the counsel on both sides withdrew for some short time, and 
upon re-entering the court the case arrived at a termination by the 
withdrawal of a juror, his Lordship remarking that the plaintiffs and their 
friends had given their evidence in a very candid and honourable manner, 
and no doubt believed that the plaintiffs’ claim was perfectly well founded ; 
and, on the other hand, that the London Dock Company had acted with 
perfect gued faith in resieting the plaintiffs’ claim upon them. His Lord- 
ship added that he had never known a case {n which it was more diflicu.t to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. Handsome things were said by the 
leading oounsel on cither side, and so this case ended. 

Vo ought to have stated that the Osborn fraud consisted in twen'y-two 
pipes of Italian or Spanish red wine purchased at the rummage sales, and, 
being deposited in the cast vault, changing im a peculiar manner int» very 
excellent port wine. The Dock Company sail that the fraud had been 
effected, not by the interchange of wine from cask to cask, but by getting 
rid of the wine from Osborn’s casks by sume undiscovored moans, and fili 
ing them up by pilfering frum good port-wine casks, 












Sutpwreck AND Loss of Upwarps or 109 Lives. — During 
the heavy north-westerly gale on Sunday evening the American ship Luna, 
623 tons, Capt. Warkmeister, which only Ieft Havre early that moraing for 
New Orleans, with nearly a hundred emigrants and a crew of twenty- 
four hands, was totally lost on the rocks of Barfleur, to the castward of 
Cherbourg, and the whole of her living freight (with the exception uf two) 
met with a watery grave. The Luna belonged to Baltimore 

Tue Sarewssery Estatrs.—In the Court of Exchequer 
Charaber Jast Saturday the Lord Chief Baron gave judgment in the case 
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Earl of Shrewsbury aud Talbot ope § i others. Tie ia ¢ Earl of 
Shrewsbury by will demized the house and | va as Alton Towers, 


for the son of the Duke of 
right to the title, also 
heir to the title, he was 


to t 


in Staffordshir 











al: und entitle tate. An action of eject- 
ment was according! the defendants, the trustecs 
under the will, and, as the case rested entirely upon documeutary 
evidence, a verdict was taken for the plaintiff, subject to the 





yurt above. The case was accordingly argued in banc», 








wion the Court unanimously gave their jucgment for the 

. 18 thon remo by writ of errur in® this court, and 

“rately argued by M: jeant Shee, the Attorney- 

! U i ‘ i snecl, for the d ,» the U t inti- 

‘ that Sur &. Rei t t tiff, n ‘ 1cu t u 

tt Li i om the other « the ¢ ed ¢ i 
biza yw bim know. T ! twas not ca not 
aL [ F 3 deli { ic.ous judgm of the ‘ t 
in efirmiug tue judgment of tae Vourt £ Com ya Vicae, and the plastic 

right tw the property. Juagment for tbe plainuff accordingiy. 
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“ LANDSCAPE, WITH WATER.”"—BY RUYSDAEL—IN THE NATIONAL GAL 


NEW PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


WE have already written in some detail concerning some of the new 
urchases made for the national collection, but the additions, we are 
ppy to say, are so frequent that it requires some watchfulness to 
keep up with them. They are of various classes also, which is right, 
for the scope of Art is as boundless as Nature itself, and is not 
developed in any one or more particular schools. Italian and Dutch 
art, widely dissimilar in their purpose and modes of treatment, are 
both invested with all the attributes of original schools ; both exhibit 
the original thought and creative will of the master, and present 
themselves to the educated mind as models for intellectual study. 
Of each of these schools we give examples in the present sheet. 
Our first Illustration is after the grand picture by Alessandro 
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Bonvicino, called Il Moretto, representing St. Bernardino and 
other saints, which was purchased last year from the collection of 
the late Lord Northwick. It is to be remarked of the Venetian 
school that it retained the severity and simple religious fervour of 
the early church-painting long after the dramatic power of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo ; and the grace of Correggio had given a new 
and attractive turn to the pencil of the painter in other parts of Italy. 
Of this solemnity and earnestness of purpose the works of Alessandro 
Bonvicino afford a striking example; and it is upon this ground, as 
well as upon the intrinsic excellence of the performance, that we 
congratulate the country upon the acquisition so recently made of 
one of his works. This artist was born at Brescia in 1500, and died 
in 1547. Whilst in his colouring he adhered to Titian’s first manner, 
he attempted in his design and composition to infuse into the 
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inherent stateliness of the Venetian a little of the grandeur of form 
and character which distinguished that of Rome. 

This picture presents us with a noble group of saints, in which 
St. Bernardino of Siena is the principal figure. At his feet are three 
mitres, being those of Ferrara, Siena, and Urbino, denoting three 
bishoprics which he successively declined. His countenance ig 
stamped in a remarkable manner with that spirit of self-denial which 
prevailed above all other considerations in the earlier ages of 
Christianity, when the words, “He that would be great among 
you, let him be least,” was a living principle with the fathers of the 
Church. He looks at the spectator with an air of calm and 
inflexible gravity, and holds aloft in his right hand the 
luminous monogram of Christ. In his left hand is the 
sacred volume, with the words inscribed in Latin, ‘Father, ] 
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; opposite to him is St. Joseph, from 
sprouts a little white flower, the emblem of purity. 
St. Jerome, reading a book, and at bis 
the attendant lion, from whose foot he once extracted a 
ws him in grateful submission. Bebind St. 
is St. Nicholas of Bari, who bas the costume 
, and holds ia his hand three balls as symboli- 
him. Above this group, and enthroned amid 
ay Body Merk ted tbe marriage 

lant Christ, which was a favourite sub- 
-painters. St. Catharine, whose mien is ex- 
in her hand her crown of martyrdom. On 
St. Clara, who kneels in adoration. The colour- 
id and sober in tone ; somewhat heavy, per- 
be called, particularly in the lower part ; but this 
solemnity and gravity which in those 
character of the apostolic mission. In 


, to illustrate the condition of the 
with those who have not yet oom- 
earthly mission. 


, the founder of the Dutch school of poetic or ideal 
landscape, as Claude was of that of the Italiar, was a master of too 
and too potent influence to be suffered to remain 
our National Collection We are not surprised, 
, that Sir Charles Eastlake should have watched eagerly for 
appearance in the market of what he considered worthy speci- 
mens of him, and that he should — een meneell ast grudging 
of the public money to procure them when they presen emeelves, 
‘According! , at the saben sale of the collection ot Count Stolberg at 
Hanover, the wortby President ligh ‘ed upon two Ruysdaels, which he 
for the nation at a cost, as we understand, of somewhat 
over two thousand Both these pictures represent waterfalls 
80 similar in character that they might be considered to have been 
taken on the same spot, only differing in the points of sight. This 
we consider unfortunate, for, although some of Ruysdael s grandest 
efforts 1 ed in d ing the savage mountain torrent 
rushing 
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yet he was even more persuasively suggestive in the calmer 
retreats of wooded ye water 

or the still quieter, al 

tower or dismantled mansion crumbling in the neglected shade 
to 


sionally we meet him in gree 
with suprays fitfully gladdening the scene; but these were 


the seventeenth century, and who is known to have painted a great 
deal in imitation of Ruysdael’s style, is mentioned as the maker 
of it. Those who assert this point to the two works as they hang 
side by side, and insist that they contain internal evidence— 
in the water, in the sky—in support of their position; in proof, 
at least, that both could not have been painted by the same hand. 
For a waterfall subject this is probably as fine a specimen as could 
be of the master, exhibiting all his grander and severer 
ities in their fulness of power. othing can surpass the effect 
of the headlong impetuous torrent as it breaks into foam against the 
rock, strewing the edge of the current with vroken timber, the 
victims of its vengeance. The ay too, is hard and cold ; and the 
solitary homestead on the slightly-elevated ground in the rear but 
heightens the dreary aspect of the situation. Upon the frail bridge 
are some herdsmen driving sheep and cattle, just to show that life 
still Jes on amidst the cold, inhospitable scene. 
We believe that both these pictures were engraved by Catharine 
Prestel, an evgraver of eminence who lived during the latter part of 
the last century. 


“COME ALONG.” BY JENKINS. 
Tax committee of the Art-Union of London have selected for their 
mtation plate this’ year a very original and telling picture by 
. J. Jenkins, entitled ‘‘Come Along!” The scene isa fordable 
pass in a mountain stream, cumeunded by a most picturesque view. 
A young woman, with a load on her back, is picking her way on 
the foot-stones across the stream, and is calling back to her young 
daughter to “‘ come along,” who does so, as well as she can, picking 
her steps cautiously. This is of a class of subjects which every- 
body understands, and pleases everybody; and the Art-Union, 
having so many thousands of subscribers in all classes of life to 
ge. does aoe in selecting them. The picture has been engraved 
the first style of art by F. Holl. 








Tar Copan Lapies 1n Cavrcu.—The second thing to be done 
in Matanzas, if you arrive on Saturday, is to attend military mass at the 
Cathedral un Sunday morning. This commences at eight o'clock; but the 
hour previous may advantageously employed in watching the arrival 
and arrangement of the female aristocracy of Matanzas. Those enter in 

ps of twos and threes, carrying their prayer-books, and followed by 

ves of either sex, who bear the prayer-carpet of their mistresses. The 
ladies are wate ot up, considering the early hour; and their 
taay not have undressed since the ball of the 

night before. All that ops, powder, and puffery can do for them has 
been done; they walk in silk attire, and their hair is what is technically 
termed Some of them bring their children, bedizer ed like dolls, and 
mimicking mamma's gestures and genufiexion ina manner more provoking 
than to ratire. If the dressing is elaborate, the crossing is also. It 

does not consistof one simple cross, Jn nomine Patria, &. ; they secrn to make 
three or four crosses from forehead to chin, and conclude by kissing the 
thumb-nail, in honour of what we could not imagine. Entering the middle 
aisle, which is divided from the rest by a row of seats on either side, they 
choose their position, and motion to the dark attendant to spread the 
t. Bome of them evince considerable strategic skill in the selection 

of their ground. All being now in readiness, they drop on their knees, 
their flounces, cross themselves, open their ks, and look about 

. Their attendants retire a little, spread a handkerchief on the 
ground, and modestly kneel behind them, obviously expecting to be saved 
with the family. These are neatly, sometimes — dressed. In 
this status remain until the music of the regiment is heard. With 
a martial of trum it enters the church, and fills the aisles, the 
officers place wi j 


begin in good earnest ; for, simultaneously with the regiment 
th jeunesse dorde of Matanzxs has made its appearance, and has spread 
iteelf al the two lines of demarcation which separate the fair 
itents from the rest of the 
ces again, and their eyes find other occupation than the dreary Latin 
of their missals. There is, so to speak, a lively and refreshing time between 
the youths of both sexes, while the band plays its utmost, and “ Evangel,” 
* Kyrie,” and ‘‘Credo,” are recited to the music of * Trovatore” and 
“Traviata.” That child of four years old, dressed in white and gold 
flounces, and white satin boots with heels, handles her veil and uses her 
eyes like mamuna, eager for notice, and delighted with the gay music and 
uniforms. The moment comes to clevate the Host : thump goes the drum, 
the guard presents arms, and the soldiers, instead of kneeling, bend for ward 
in a most fortable . Another thump, and all that is over; 
the swords are returned to their sheaths, and soon, the loud music coming 
to an end, the regiment marches out of church, very much as it marched 
in, its devotional experiences being known to Heaven . Ladies and 
lovers look their last, the flounces rise in pyramids, the prayer-carpets are 
rollet up, and, with a silken sweep and rush youth, beauty, and fashion 
forrake the church, where piety has hardly been, and go home to break- 
fast —A Trip to Cuba. 

The Perseverance of Milan states that General Manabrea, having 
visited the new fortifications of Bologna, has announced that, with the 
labour of six hundred men now engaged upon them, the town wiil, in the 
course of Gfty days moro. become a fortress of considerable importance, 
and may, by lurther additions, become a fortress of the iret order. 





CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 

C, ¥. H , Exeter.—The problem in three moves is defective, for if Black play 1. P to K B's 4t 
ardthen 2 BR to Q B's 4th, mate is impracticable. That in six ab my bt kn a 
ne uation, though it requires more examination than we have yet been enabled to 

‘es 

Excurs —It is customary in chers matches for each player to use the rame coloured men 

Pian which be began to the end of the contest. Bee the revised chers coke in “Ches 
a. 

M.D. P.—As we have before explained, if White pay 1. Kt to f 

a Pto BOm, mobine a > aud p-erente the — SHA ekewewe 
\UTIws or Peon_em N--. 814, by G. Felix, EB . Bene: . PQ. x 
ee at a, oP x non x, O. FG, Antony Philo-Chess, 


Kalef, Volunteer, Mercator, The Rlephr'n’, LF C,R W.1. Box 
Lex, # C.F. HI 


Bt Maur, P. P, 1830,% P Q'R.. A Sister of Charity, Miles, Garman, Dred, C. FN, 4 
Clertoms, Litue Dorrit, L RG, T. A, 8, AG, D.P. &, are correct. uaine 
Son.ctims or Proutew No, 835 —Miranda, Larry. R W..P. T. S., Eogreb. T. orth : 
Peter A. Vandert~ ne. C. Schnitzior, Bumble Stella, LT &, NC, H 6.W Wr wenn: 
Fullo-Ches, B Oliver, Old Friend, George. XYZ Deits, &. ¥. FT. L..W. L. &€,DCG, 


4 > Cox, .F 
girl, Houndsditch, Peterkin. William, F. J. N., C. P. J., Yoxford, Derevon, U. W., of - 
bury, Claywe, Remeoemd Fanny, fiigo,are correct, All others are wrong. a cscietaa 


Sorvtion or Prosixem No. 834, 





WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Rto K B 4th Kt takes R, or (a) | Q B 4th (ob), and 3. Kt to K 34 (dis. ch. and 
2KttoKR4th Any move Shee Assin if 1. Q takes Q P, then ensues 
8. Kt mates ad e. mam (ch), and Kt to K 4rd (dia, 
fe) L Kt at Q 5\h moves 2 Rw Bth 

(If 1. Q takes Q BP, then followe—8 Ktto] 3% Q10Q oth mate, A™7*hins 
SoLuTion oF Prosiem No. 835. 

WHITE. BLACK, WHITE, BLACK, 
1 hte Pee itd & to FF Ona) 8. Bto K 2nd Kt moves 
a K to K Kt 4th 4. P mates 

) * 








PROBLEM No. 83846. 
By Mr. J. CaAMPBELn 
BLAOK, 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN THE METROPOLIS. 

An instructive Game played in the London Club Tourney between Mr. F. 

Deacon and Mr. Forses ; the former giving the Pawn and two moves. 
(Remove Black's K BP from the Board.) 


: wagre Oe, FP.) priack (Mr. D.) waite (Mr.F.)  srace (Mr. D.) 
, 4 played 20. Q takes B, th: 
2. P te Q 4th P to K Kt 8rd tome Kt to Kt oth, &e) ee 
3. P to K Sth P to K 3rd 20, Q to K Bsq 

4. Bto Q 8rd P to Q Kt 3rd 21. Kt to K 4th Q Rto Q 4th 
6. PtoKRé#th BtoQ Kt 2nd 22. Kt to K Kth Sth Q to K Kt sq 

£ 2h = 5 oe Q to K 2nd 23. Q to K 4th E Rt Kee 

7. Kt to Q B 3rd 24. K Rto K sq R takes R (ch) 
alitwadas the K ae appears, ot Sent 25. K takes R P to K 4th 

» ve Lal L) ut, Upub care x- 196 « ie 
ainination, wtiibe found to socuts in ne - Kio Ba 4 Q > ag 
eentage +) %.QtoKB3rd Pto 2 R 3rd 
KttoK Rérd | o0' R takes K 


‘. 

8. Q to K R 3rd 
Better than taking the Kt.) 

8. Kt to K B 2nd 
9. Q Kt to K 4th 


(Mad he moved the Kt w K 4th, Black 
wou'd bave played Q to Q 4th im reply. and 
would soon have a warked supeiority in 
position.) 





(A tempting move, but a very impradent | 29. P takes Kt 
one. He should have piayed—9. K Kt to K | 30. R takes K KtP Q to K 3rd 
B ard.) 81. R to K 5th Q to Q 8rd 
9, Kt takes K P $2. P to K R Sth P takes P 
10. P takes Kt B takos Kt 83. Rtakes RRP PtoQ Rath 
11. Kt to K 2nd B takes B 34. R to K Raq 
12. Q takes B Kt to QB 8rd (He evidently could not safely play his K 
13. Pto K B 4th Castles on Q's pre onaccount of 34 Rto Q 8th, &., 
aide 34 PtoKBSth Rto 
4. BtoQ2nd KtoQKtm2d | ss PwoKkedh Qtog Ren 'ed) 
15. Castles on Q's P to Q 3rd 36, K to Kt oq Kt to Q Kt Sth 
side Winning eavily ) 
16, P takes P QR takes P 34, K to Q R 2nd 
17. Qto K B 8rd Bto K Kt 2nd 85. K to Kt 2nd R to Q7th 
18 PtoK Kt2rd KRtoQsq 36 RtoK R8sth 
19 Bt QB 3rd B takes B 1£26. Q to K 4th Kt to Q Kt Sih 
20. Kt takes B 37 Rte Q Baq Kt to Q btu (ch) 
(Had he retaken with the P, Black would | .. _— aS 
have won ¢ssily ny R takes RB (ch), followed | 36. RtakesQ B P(ch) 
by Q to QE 6th (ch), &c,; and, if he bad! And wins, 


Aslight Skirmish between Mr. Staunton and Professor Saumon ; the former 
giving the odds of Pawn and two moves. 


(Remove Black's K B P fromm the board.) 


WHITE BLACK { WHITE BLACK 

(Mr. Salmon). (Mr. Staunton). (Mr. Salmon). (Mr. Staunton). 
1. P to K 4th 16. P to K Kt 4th to Q 4th 

2. P to Q 4th P to K 8rd 17.KttoK R4th Castles 

8. K Bto Q 8rd P to Q B 4th 18. P takes Kt Kt takes P 

4. P to K Sth P to K Kt 3rd 19. QtoK Kt%nd Qt QR ith 

6. PtoK Rath PtakesQP 20. Qto K B aq 

6. P to K Bath KEttoK 2nd | (Lost time, seemingty ) 

7. Pto K R Sth K R to Rt sq 20. takes Kt 

8 QtoK Kt4th QtoQRith(ch) 21. K Rtakes Kt P to K Kt 4th 
9. K to B 2nd QKttoQB&rd | 22. P takes P Q RtoK Bsq(ch) 
10. P takes K Kt P P takes P 23. K RtoK Bath Qtakes K P 
11. QKt to QR 8rd K Kt to K B4th | 24. PtoK Ktéth R takes R(ch) 
12. K Kt to K B 8rd B takes Q Kt 25. B takes R Q takes B (ch) 
15. P takes B Q Kt to K 2nd 26. K to K sq Q to K 6th (ch) 
14 KRtoK R7th P toQ Kt Srd 27. Q to K 2nd Q to K Kt 4th 
.QtoK KtSth BtoQ Kt 2nd And White resigned. 





CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 1189.—By Drapotvs. 
White: K at K 6th, R at K Kt 7th, R at Q 2ad, P at K R 6th, 
Block: K at K R eq, R at Q Kt 4th; Psat K R 2nd, Q 5th, and Q oth. 
Black to move first, and White to win. 


: No. 1140.—By 8. A. Harnison. 
White: K at QB 6th, Bat K Kt Sth, Kt at Q B Sth; Ps at E Kt 8rd, 
K 2nd, and Q Kt 2nd. 
Bieck: K at Q bth 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 


No, 1141.—By C. LC. 
White: K at Q Kt 4th, Q at K 6th, R at Q R eq, B at Q R 7th, Kt at Q oth, 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Rev. T. Richardso 
tn-the Bast, in succession to Me aa ane Lecturer of St. George- 


The Royal Society of Arts at Jamai ire 

for the promotion of evtton cultivation in the iaiaar eo © “rect efforts 
The widow of the late Rev. Robert H i i 

near Bristol, on the 15th inst., at the age of dn hy nar seiiienee, 


The corn-mills of Lucken, near Kilkenny. t 
Michael Sullivan, M.P., have been completely y= Mn Property of a. 
We deeply regret to learn that Miss Nighti , 2s 
has for omab ny a much uneasiness, colnalte asian perme 

The Duke of Northumberland, according to recent 
Lisbon, has been confined to his hotel in that conltel by a) =e ay 
The deliveries of tea in London, estimated for the last week, 
w 731, 876lb. in f 162,985ib. 
: wo ng —an increase o' ib. compared with the previous 
A special meeting of the Great Ship Com is called for th 
6th of March, to increase the capital by on fideo of hee geuievtnce 


Captete A. O. Dalgleish, of Roseville, near Cupar, aged sixty- 
two, died suddenly whilst in the act of taking hold of a curling-stone on 
the ice on Monday week. 

_Marshal Niel and the Duke de Magenta are about to receive the 
Piedmontese Order of the Annunziata, the oldest in Europe, having been 
established in 1362. 

... ey, 4 oremag Oe Dean of Carlisle addressed a large 
meeting in the Exchan dings, Bradford, on the T 
and the Permissive Bil ns eee 

The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce has addressed a 
memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposing a halfpenny 
postage-stamp for newspapers. 

An extensive roof-fall took place on Thursday week at the 
colliery of Messrs. Harp and Waine, near Longton, killing two men and 
injuring two others. 

It is stated that the Government of the Swiss Confederation 
have offered to Dr. Kinkel the Professorship of Archmology at the Ecole 
Polytechnipue of Zurich. 

A solemn Te Deum was sung on Sunday last at Spanish-place 
Chapel, Manchester-square, in thanksgiving for the victory gained by the 
Spanish arms over the Moors. 

, hag hes now bese qumenged that the match between the cricketers 
of the North an uth of Ea d will take Rochdale on the 21st, 
22nd, and 23rd of June next. 4 mae P 
The Duke of Cambridge has consented to preside at the 
anniversary festival in aid of the funds of the Asylum for Idiots, Redhill, 
on Friday, the 9th of March. 

M. Babinet, the successor of Arago, says, in the Journal des 
Débats, tnat there will be the highest tide on the 8th of March next that 
there has been in Europe for a century. 

Mr. Faulkner, who has been selected by the United States’ 
Government to succeed the late lamented Mr. Mason a8 American Minister 
in Paris, has arrived in that city. 

On Thursday, the 1st of March, Lord John Russell will bring 
in the Reform Bill. It was onthe Ist of March, 1832, that his Lordship 
introduced the Reform Bill of that period. 

We have reason to believe (says the Zimes) that Sir George 
Clerk, at present permanent Under Secretary of State for India, will 
succeed Lord Elphinstone as Governor of Bombay. 

The Norwich Musical Festival will be held in the third week of 
September, and the members of the local choral society have commenced 
their rehearsals, which will now be continued weekly. 

A decision was on Saturday last arrived at by the trustees of the 
British Museum‘ to take steps forthwith with a view to providing accom- 
modation at South Kensington for the Natural History Collection. 

We learn from Turkey that the Circassian emigration to the 
Turkish provinces of Asia Minor, which bas been going on for some time, 
instead of exhibiting any diminution, is rather on the increase. 

The Rev. Henry Garrat, Curate of the parish church, Chester- 
field, was on Wednesday committed for trial by the magistrates of that 
town for appropriating £18 3s. 9d. of the Ch Missionary Society. 

On the 8th inst Darby Lenihan died at Coolnagower, Water- 
ford, at the age of 112 years. He possessed all his faculties to within a few 
days of his death, and walked in an erect manner on the quay at Waterford 
withio the last month. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects have unanimously 
adopted the recommendation of their council, that the Royal gold medal 
be presented (provided the sanction of her Majesty be obtained) to Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, R.A. 

At a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen, held on Thursday 
week, st Willis’s Rooms, it was resolved to erect some permanent memorial 
in honour of the late Mountstuart Elphinstone, and a committee was 
appointed to carry out the resolution. 

The Delhi Gazette has been informed that intelligence has been 
communicated to Government to the effect that the Nana was seen somo 
little time ago on his road to Badrinath, disguised as a jogi, or religious 
mendicant. He is being looked after. 

The Government (says the Army and Navy Gazette) is about to 
purchase an extensive piece of land on the south side of Shooter's Hiil, for 
the purpose of constructing fortificatioos, which, it is said, will be earth- 
works, to be mounted with Armstrong guns. 

On the Ist of March next and thenceforward a letter or a 
packet of printed papers addressed to New Zealand may be registered on 
the application of the person posting it, provided the postage, together with 
a registration fee of sixpence, be paid in advance. 

The Theatre-preaching movement has spread to the provinces. 
Religious services are to be held in Colchester Theatre, which has been for 
some time past closed for dramatic representations, and the various 
Christian d:nominations of the town will join in the movement. 

Yesterday week the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayorness enter- 
tained at dinner, in the Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House, the 
Aldermen and Common Council of several wards, eer with their 
ladies and a select party of private friends. Covers were laid for 220. 

While the ship 7'yphoon (just arrived at Liverpool from Bombay) 

was in lat. 13 N. long. 33 W., at about ten p.m. a meteor, extending from 
west to east, suddenly illuminated the heavens for leagues around. Aftor 
describing an arc of about forty-five degrees, it suddenly disappeared. 
On Thursday se’nnight the Mayor of Southampton gave a 
diuner at the Audit House to Captain Sundewall and the officers of the 
Prussian man-of-war frigate Arcona, at present undergoing repairs in one 
of the graving docks. Covers were laid for eighty. 

Mr. Drummond, M.P., died on Sunday nigh , at his seat, 
Albury, near Guildford. Mr. H. Drummond was born in 1786, and 
married, in 1807, Lady Henrietta, oldest daughter of the ninth Earl of 
Kinnoul, who died in 1854. He has sat for West Surrey since 1347. 

The visitors at the South Kensington Museum last week 
numbered 9644. On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday (free days) there were 
4407; on Monday and Tuesday (free evenings), 8515 ; on the three studen's’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.), 1225; students’ evening (Wednesday), 407. 

The Jonian Gazette of the 1st contains a notification by Sir 
Henry Storks condemning the custom, heretofore prevalent, of trans- 
mitting to the Lord High Commissioner, as confidential communications, 
documents containing slanderous attacks on persons both in public and 
private situations. . 

The Prince and Princess Frederick of the Netherlands and their 
daughter, Princess Mary, sailed from Rotterdam on Wednesday week 
in the King’s private yacht for the Isle of Wight. The two Princessos 
intend to remain three months in that island, but the Prince will return very 
shortly to Holland. 

It is understood that consultations have already been held by 
the President of the India Council with the governors of the Bank of Eng- 
land as to the best methods of furnishing the notes and other requirements 
for the Government issue of £5,000,000 tobe made in India, and which will 
be distributed in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras. 4 

The India Council are to occupy temporarily a large portion of 
the building of the Westminster Palace Hotel Company, at a rent of £5000 
a year, Public offices for the Council are to be erected in the same localit y. 
On the removal of the India Council at Midsummer next to Victoria-strect 
the old India House in Leadenhall-street will be sold. . 

The Perthshire Courier tells of a widower in that locality, on 
the wrong side of fifty, and with « small family, who, desiring a youn 
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rife, advertised for one in the London papers. He received a host of 
answers, and wrote to request a personal interview with one of his corre- 
spondents. The lady went down from L mdon; and, the interview being 


satisfactory, the pair were in a few days united. 
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NEW MUSIC, de 
ENRY FARMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE 


TUTOR.—* The most useful and best instruction-book we 
have seen.” Price 4e.—London : Jossra Wutiass, 123, Cheapside. 


ENRY FARMER’S RIFLE GALOP, 
wowoH illustrated by BEANDARD. Bolos, 4s.; Duets, 3s ; 
; Orchestra, 5s —London: Josera Wuitiiams, 133, 

Cheap: ide ; Whiteale Warehouse, 6, Milk-etreet, EC. 


ENRY FARMER'S GEMS OF CHRISTY 
MINSTRELS, easily arranged for the Pisnoforte, Price 3s, 
freeLanten : jOSsEra = Wuiians, 133, C — 


[HE SWISS “VARSOVIANA. By y HUGH 


SHIMME’ Beautifully Miaptanted haa a View of 
> Colours, arm by BRANDARD. Price 3s., ry 
: Josurn Wiliams, 125, Cheapside, aud 6, Milk-street. 


ENRY FARMER'S SILVER STAR 
Beautifully Illustrated  Oteuts — y -eeemee 
ey Rey ty 1st, 6 le, and 6, Milk-street. 


ENRY FARMER’S DUCHESS OF 
MALAKOFF Cy ye oy by BRANDAERD. 

Bolo and Duss, de. ; Boptett, Sm 158, Changaids, and 6, Milk-<trest, 
ENRY FARMER’S L’ETOILE D’AMOUR 


VALSE. Beautifully ore - Colours by BRANDARD. 
; Duet, 4s. ; Septett, da. 6a. ; 
London : Jossr 

















Bolo, # 5s, 

a WiLiama, 123, © Neapeidey and 6, Milk-street. 

HESeY FARMER’ S NEPTUNE GALOP. 
Bplendidly Spanentes ty BRANDARD. Solo and Duet, 3s. 

oo ye Wiu114ms, 123, Cheapside, and 6, Milk-strect. 


ENRY FARMER'S PRINCESS MARY 
VALSE. With Portrait ano px apy my te 
f Cambridge by BRANDARD. lo uet, 4s, eac 
ene soe w 123, Cheapside, anc 6, Milk-street. 


ENRY FARMER’S NEW SONG, THE 
RIFLEMAN; or, Hurrah for bg Green and the Grey. 
Words by EDWARD FARMER. Pri 2. 64—London: Joskrn 
Wri11aMs, 123, Cheapside; Wholsale ‘Warehousa, 6, Milk-street, B.C, 


ENRY FARMER’S BIJOU of DANCE 
UBSIC for 1860. Illustrated by BRANDARD. Containing 
the ait of ‘Athens Vale aes yoyo Ly aan Quadriile, 
Bianche Valse, and Rifle G pe 
Landen; poten Wu.iaMes, 123, Cheapside, ond 6 Mi Milk. street, B.C. 


ENRY FARMERS ag hee 














ENRY FARMER'S PSALMODY.- —A 
Collection of Standard Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, &c., 
for Congro, ational and Faraily Use, arranged = Que or Four Voices, 
with Organ or Piano Accompaniment. Price 1 
London : Joszrn Wit.iaMs, 123, Cheapeide, 


ENRY FARMER’S JUPITER 

QUADRILLE. Solo and Du:t, 4. rach, Illustrated in 
Coiours by BR«NDARD. Septett, Js. 6d.; Orchestra, 54,—London : 
Josrra WI.1iaMs, 123, Cheapside ; Wholesale Warehouse, 6, Milk 
street, B.C, 


LANGOLLEN QUADRILLE on WELSH 
AIRS. By J.T. ) ‘eiaaaa lllastrated by BRANDARD. Price 
Bs. (post-free) ; Duett, 4s 
Lenten : Joanre Wiisams, 193, Cheapside and 6, Milk-street, E.C 
URIN QUADRILLES on ITALIAN AIRS. 
By J.T.SIONE. Llustsrated by BRANDAEKD, Price 2s. (post- 
free); Luett, 4s. 
London : Josers Wituiams, 123. Cheapside, 


W. GLOVER’S NEW SONGS (Words by 

* Mrs. J. BOUCHER), HOME OF MY CHILDEOUD, and 
DAYLIGHT 18 FADING. Price 2s. each, post-f 

London: Josrra W1L1aMs, 123, Uheapside, and S., Milk-street, E.C. 


TILL YOU LEAVE THE LAND, JESSIE! 


New Song, written and Composed by J. W. CHERRY. Price 








and 6, Milk-street, E.C. 








%., 
loud | Josern Wasam, 123, Cheapside, and 6, Milk-street, E.C 


OLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS’ GRAND 
MARCH, for the Pianoforte by R. ANDREWS. Iliustrated 

by BRAN DARD. Price 4a., post-free. 
London : Joszrn Wr11ams, 143, Cheapside, and 6, Milk-street, E.C, 


HE MODERN SINGING-MASTER ON 
THE AKT OF SINGING. By F BUSSE. L[lustrated with 

196 Exercises. Translated by J. A Hamilton. Price 7s. 6d. 
London : Lemances Wuisams, 123, Che apelde, and 6, Milk-street, City. 





HE FRIEND’ 3 GIFT: a Collection ‘of the 
moet Pupular Tunes, arranged in @ very easy and simple 
manner, and fingered for the Piano. ByJ.BRUNNER. In Tweive 
Books (from tweive to sixteen tunes in each). 
Janten: Josern Wit11aMs, 123, Cheapside, and 6, Milk 
NHARLES W. GLOVER'S NEW SONGS— 
“The Home that I left long ago,” all A Song of Welcome.” 
Written by Mrs, ABDY. 28. each, post fr 
London : Josxra Wimi14Ma, 133, “Cheapside, E.C 





EW VOCAL DUET, SING, MAIDEN, 
SING. Written by J. E. pea composed by 
CHARLES W.GLOVER. 2s. 6d. post- 
London: Joszrm Wane, Isa Cheapaide, EC 


» 
EW VOCAL DUET, THE FISHER’S 
EVENING SONG, for two Sopranos or two Tenors, Written 
by Mm. BOUCHER. Composed by F. KUCHEN. Price 2s. 6d., 
post-free. London: Josera Wi111aMs, 123, Cheapside. 


ICARDO LINTER’S QUEBEC 
QUADRILLE. MDlustrated with a View of Quebec, in Colours 
by BRANDARD. Price 3s. 
London : Joszrn Wrriiame, 123, Cheapside, and 6, Milk-street. 


ADING LEAVES. Words by Mra. 
BOUCHER. Music by G.A.MACFARREN, “This melodious 
and touching ballad is well =" of ite composer’s nawe.”—Morn- 


i poe coed ==: 2 post-fre 
= onden » 123, Cheapride, and 6, Milk-atreet, 














E SURE YOU CALL AS YOU PASS BY. 
Written by CHAS. SWAIN. A now Edition of this Song, as 
sang by Miss Poole, is just published, price 2, free for stamps. 
W. Wu and Uo., 221, Tottenham-court-r 





OMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE POLKA, By 
LANGTON WILLIAMS. Introducing the admired Scotch 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Beautifully Illustrated. Price Ss. 

free for stamps. —W,. Wrrrtams and Co., 221, Tottenham-court-read. 


HE IRISH POLKA. By LANGTON 
WILLIAMS. Just published. Introducing an admired irish 

melody. Beautifully Illustrated. Price 4s., free for stam 

W. Writtams and Co., 221 Tottenhem-court-sead. 








HE FAIR ROSAMON D VALSE. By 

LANGTON WILLIAMS. An elegant Valse 

well marked 3 dancing. hewol eg ted ree He 4s., free for 
tampa —W. Woitame and Co., 22 ttenham -court-road. 


LARINE; or, ’Tis a form that reminds me 
of thee New Dat, . LANGTON WILLIAMS. Sung ty 
Miss Lascelles. ” This ba musical gem.”—Review, Prive ‘a, 
Free for stainps. 
W. Wuitams and Co., 91, Tottenham-court-road, London, 


AILOR'S POLEA. By C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Price Sa. ; Band, 
ALPLNE ‘OU a DEILLES. pany Tilustrated in Colours, By 
C, 1 R. MARRIC ITT. Price 
LITTLE JACK HORNER Qt ADSTLEMS. By ARTHUR HENRY 
BROWN. Llustrated Solos, 3s. : , Be. 
ea SOOTLAND QUADRILLE” By ARTHUR HFNRY 


BROWN. Price % 
LUCY LOCKET quanents ES. By ARTHUR H:éNRY 
By ARTHUR HENRY 


BROWN. Tilluctrated. Hol Due 

LITTLE JACK FROsT QUADEILLES. 
BROWN. Beautifully Illustrated. Solos, 2. ; Duets, 4s, 

FROZEN FOUNTAIN POLKA. By (. H. R. MARRIOTT, L[lus- 
rated. 








London: B Wri1ama, 11, Paternoster-row. 


EW VALSK, by D’ALBERT, 

VIOLETS, Price 4s. ; Duetts, 4a. ; Full Ban, 5s 

love'iest vales of this cclewsted composer—Vany 
Baki r-stiect, Ali music at hf the warked price, 
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NEW MUSIO, ée. 
LUCK’S IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, 


rforwed with extraordinary succers at Manchester Com- 
plete Biaition for Voice and Pianofurte, with Euglish and Itaiian 
words, preceded Ly a memoir of Gluck, and an account of the Opera. 
Price 84, bandeomely bound in cloth 
Boosgy and Suns, Holles street. 


HEAP EDITION of DINORAH, in 
SHILLING PARTS.—On the lst of March will be pub! isbed, 
rice ls, the first part of a new and complete Ed.tion of ‘ Dinorah, 

lor Voice and Pianoforte, with lia ian aud English words, the latrer 

by H. F. Chorley, Esq , #8 per’ — d at the Beyal English Opera, 

Covent-garden. “Din rah” wil be ap poe in eight menthly 

arts, each containing thirty-two pages of music. Pa:t L includes 
the whole of the Overtare and Coenieg Chorus, Subscribers’ names 

received by all Musicseliers and the Pubiishers. 
_ 3 and Soss, Holles-etreet 


OSSINI’S | STABAT ~ MATER.—New and 
complete Edition. Arranged for the Pianoforte by HENRY 
BMART. Price 3s: or, hand.owely bound in cloth, 
Boosky and Bow %, Bellen oteast. 





OZART’ 3 TWELFTH MASS. —New and 
complete Edition. Arranged for the Pianoforte by HENRY 
SMART. Price ta ; or, handsomely bound iu cloth, 5s, 
Boossy and Sons, Holies street. 


RIGHTON.— —The QUEEN. S HOTEL, being 

enlarged by the addition of the Warwick Mansion, is now 

capable of accommodating Families and Gentlewen duripg the 
Weer and Spring Season at a reduced rate of charges. 


HE IRON-BRIDGE ASSOCIATION, 


“> Pall-mall, Lenten, manulacture and erect Lron Bridges, 
Piers, Wharfs of every description. Agents wanted in 
pn ng California, Chill, Demerara, Mauritias, P eru, and Trinidad 


WV ArceEs.— —A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 

Watchmakers, 11 and 12, Cornbill. London (opposite the 
Bank). First-class Patent Detacned Lever Watches with the iatest 
improvemeuts and es | power, to continue going whilst being 
wound, recommended fo! and Cuenta. 








Ditto, with richly- acenl erry 
Ditto, with very strong case, and jewelled in four holes 
GOLD WATCHES.— 8iZE FUR GENTLEMEN. 
Patent Lever Watcb, jewelled, enamel dial, = seconds 
Ditto, in stron, er case, and capped oe ee 
Ditto, jewelled in six holes, and gold balance ee = Vy 
Gold Watches in Hunting Cases, 
Uist of prices with remarks on Wate yt 4 ae 





N EVENING WITH BALFE. By 
RUDOLF NORDMANN. Mélange for the Pianoforte, intro- 
ducing Daybreak—Maud—Margaretta—The reen Trees—Good 
Night, Beloved—Nelly Gr gy thorus from “fatanella,” &. » 
Pianoforte Solo, 4s. : Duet, 
Also, b NORDMANN AN EVENING WITH THE 
CHBISLY MINSTRELS. Bolo, 4s. ; Duet. 5s. 
Boosry and Sons, Holles-strect. 


} UHE’S ZAMPA, new brilliant Fantasia for 
the Pianoforte. Price 2s, Published this day by Boossy and 
Bows, Holles-street, 


T WAS FIFTY YEARS AGO. New Song, 
by LONGFELLOW ; composed by HATTON. Price 2°. “ Long- 
fellow has of'en in«pired cur musicians, but vever with a happier 
result than in this jastance.”—Musical World. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


SWEETHEART, a Bird’s Song. By BALFE, 


ice 22,— Booszy and Sons, Hulies-street. 











LAGBENTS BELOVED STAR WALTZ, 
founded on Reichardt’s celebrated song “Thou art so near” 
Companion to the Maud Vaise). Illustrated im Colours, Price a, 
Boosry aud Soms, Holiee-street. 


AURENT’S NELLY GRAY WALTZ on 
Balfe’s celebrated Bong. Published this day, price 3s., by 
Boosry and Soms, Holles-street. 


[LAURENT S NEW ALBOM, reduced price, 

5a. (post-free), containing twelve new and popular sets of 
Dance Music, forming a complete programme for a ball, in an elegant 
volume, gilt edges, with illustrated Tit page. Notice.—Early appli- 
cation is necessary to secure the few copies remaining of thiz favourite 
annual. Bovssy and Sons, Holles street. 


HE SERPENTINE QUADRILLE, by 
eee Illustrated in Colours by BRANDARD. 
HE CHRISTMAS WAITS QUADRILLE. 

av LAURENT. Lilustrated in Colours by BRANDARD. 











Price ? 
Thee two favourite quadrilles are founded on the most popular 
melodies of the day. 
Boossry and Sons, Hollee-street. 


[WHE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM, 


reduced price, 3s, 6d., handsomely bound, with two colcured 
ILustrations, containing :— 
Bhadow Air 
Santa Maia 
Power of Lave SBatave)la, 
Blave Chorus se ee ee ee Batanella, 
Air es “ Marthe 
Be: sntifal Star P ; (Christy's). 
Riug de Banjo (Christy's) 
Konigsterg Polka 
Maud Valse oe 
Violet Mazurka . 
Batanelia Quadrilles 
All arranged 1 





Dinorah 


“ from 
. oe Dinoran. 


Lanrevt 
Duchesne, 
(Complete) 
ir the youngest perfc rmers 0 of the Piauofourte. 
Bousry and Sons, Holles street, 


GoLLMick cS NEW PIAN NOFORTE 


USI Ic, 
Vive la Danse, Valse | Bellona, Fest March . 
Beliuda, Nocturne oe +. Be. | Aze ° e 
Jeu ad Esprit, Caprice .. Pauline, Mazurka de falon |. ue. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street 





[LL UsTRatTED PiANUFURTE MUSIC by 
RUDOLF NORDMANN, 
THE NUN'S PRAYER, 4s. 
GrEEK PIRATES’ CHORUS, 2s. 64 
GENEVE, Morceau Pittorerque, 2. 6d. 
ISABELLE, Romance, 2s. 6d. 
New editions of the above pieces are oo published, beautifully 
lilustrated, by Boosry and Soxs, Holles sts 
A SCHER.—THOU ART sO NEAR, AND 
YET 80 FAR. RE ag celebrated Song, arranged 
for the Pianoforte by ASCHER. Prive & 
Boorky aud Bows, H jile s-etreet, 


UETS.—BRINLKY RICHARDS’ SHADOW 

AIR, from “ Dinorah,” as a Pianoforte Duet, price Ys. Erinley 

Richards’ Power of Love, 25 a Pisnofore Duet, price 3. Published 
this day by Ba sex aud Bows, Holles street 


OOSEYS’ 100 GERMAN WALTZES, by 
Strauss, Launer, and Labitzky, for the Violln, price One 
Bhilling. Just published. 
Booszy and Sova, Holles-street. 


OOSEY and SONS’ NEW DRAWING-ROOM 

CATALOGUE is just published, Also various new Catalogues 

for the trade and profession. ‘To be hed, post-free, fiom Boosry and 
BSoxs, H vlles- street, 


y 
VHE CONCERT TINA MISCELLANY. By 
GEORGE CASE Fifty numbers of this celebrated work for 
Conccrtiva and Piano are now ready, snd in-lude all the new operas, 
&c. A list of contents post-free on app'ication to 
osEY aud Bona, Holles-street. 


ONCERTINA and PIANO. Selections from 
“ Dinorah.” arr«nged for Con‘ertina and Piano. By RICHAKD 
BLAGKOVE Price 3s. 64. 














Bousky and Sows, Tolles-street. 


RATTEN'S RECREATIONS, FLUTE and 
PIANO. Forty num)ers of this popular series are published, 
price ls. each, and inelude all the gems from “ Dinorah,” “ Satanella,’ 
and the newest operas, 
Boosey and Sora, Holles-street. 


ASE’S PATEN T CONCERTINAS 
as used by Signor Regondi and Mr. George Case, are remark- 
able for their superior tone, and being lets liable to get out of tune 
than any other English Concertinas. Prices from four to twelve 
guineas each.— Manufactured by Boosry and Hons, Holles-street. 


ASTON DE LILLE’S CLORINDA VALSE 
“The dance-music of this composer is now becoming very 
popular.” illustrated in Colours. Price 4s. 
Merzier and Co., 37, 38, and 25. Great Ma’ Thorough-street W. 


ASTON DE LILLE’S SNOWDRIFT 
GALOP. Illustrated in Colours Price 3s., post-free. 
Merzixr and Co., 37, 38, aud 35, Great Mar!borough-street, W. 


HEneyr FARMER'S CHIMES POLKA, 
Titustrated in Colours. Price ?s , po+t-free 
Merzier and Co., 97, 38, and 45, Great Mariborongh-street, W, 

















RODSHAM and BAKER, 31, Gracechurch- 
street, City, established 1800, Chrono mnster-mak the 
Aduniraity, Clockinakers to the Queen.— POCKET CHRONOM ETE 
Dupiex and Lever Watches, of the most improved construction, 
peices, Ast I aud ocks, 








ENTS CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and 

LOCKS.—M.F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing -cross, 

Watch Gch and Chronometer Maker by special appointasent to 
Majest the Queen.—08, Coskopar cae, & Charing -cross, 


and 8. BEYFUS’ £28 DINING-ROOM 
BUITE consists of 
Six mahogany chairs in morovco and hair, 
One easy do., ne SRD stuffed og 
Cabriole couch 
pe Sains tables to dine’ 12 persona. 
Buperior sideboard, fitted with trays and cellaret-drawer, 
City Furniture Warehouses, 9), 93, 95, City-road. 


and 8. BEYFUS’ £35 DRAWING-ROOM 
SUITE consists ot - 
Rosewood or Walaut Loo-table on Pillar and claw; 
Chiffonier, with marble top, p! glass back aud coors 
Cabrio!e couch, covered in silk velvet or damask 





tto 
—— glass in gilt frame 
pler-ma&ché chairs; 
en me whatnot ; 
Elegant work-table, fitted 
Occasional table. 
City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, 95, City-road. 


P: and 8. BEYFUS’ £26 BEDROOM SUITE 


maists of 
Buperior mahogany Vedstend, with rich damask furniture. 
Palliasse aud wool mattress 
Guvose-feather bed, bolater, aud pillows 
Washstand, with marble ty 
Dressing-table, with ditto 
Britich plate toilet-glass; 
Mahogany towel-horse; 
Four cane chairs; 
Buyerior winged wardrobe 
£4 servants’ bedroom com )!eta, 
£7 Bacheloa’s bedroom complete, 


P and §. BEYFUS Pay the Carriage for 
e Goods to any part of the Kingdom. 
P. and 8. BEYFUS warrant and exchange any article not approved, 
P. and 8. BA YFUS forward their complete Catal a Iliustrated 
by 300 Engravings, gratis aud post-free—P. and 5. Beyfus, City 
Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, and 95, City- 


MAPLE and CO.’8 FIRST-CLASS 
e FURNITURE.--Mahogany wing wardrobes, 9 guineas; ditto 
with plate-glass doors, 11 guivess; ditto, in painted wood, with piste 
glass doors. 54 guineas, Bed«teads of every description in wood, iron, 
and bras, titted with drapery and bedding complete, Several suites 
of drawing-room furniture, from 12 w 20 guineas, The Bugtule 
easy-chalr, 2e.; couch to correspond, 3 gulueas; mauy chiffoniers 
with plate-glass and warble, from £5 to £25. Marqueterie cabmeta, 
from 2 guineas; very larce ditto,in bubll, from £12 to £25; book 
aes from 4; guineas; dining-tablea, both in mahogany and oak, 
from 3 to 30 guineas. 

J. MAPLE aud CO., entrance 145, Tottenham-court-road, the most 
convenient furnishing establishment inthe world. Families furnish 
ing -hould visit these warehouses before giving theie orders: it wil) 
save them much time, trouble, and expense, Eatabiished 96 years, 


ARDNEKS’ £2 2s. DINNER SERVICES 
COMPLETE, best quality. Breakfast, Dawes rt, Tea, aud Tvilet 
Hervices eyually low Cut Wines, a ani Cut Quart 
Decanters, 7s. 6d per pair Gardaoers’ (established lv7 years), to her 
Majes ty, 65 and 453, 5uand, Kugravings free by pont. 














ONDON CARPET WAREHOUSE.— 
WAUGH and SONG, %, and 4, Goodge-stiect, and 65 and 66, 
Tuttenham-court ruad, W.— Curtains, Pui tiéres, Chiutzes, &c. 


ON’T BEAT YOUR CAKPE'TS: have them 
thoroughly cleanred from all impurities and the colours 16 
vived by patent process, ud., 4d., &c, per yard, Lace, wuslin, and 
damask curtains, chintzes, dimities, blankets, quilts, &c., besatilully 
fuished. Dyeing in all ite branches. Articies received from ai) 
parus of Engiand. Price lists sent. Muderace charges. Fetched and 
retarned in town in eight daysa--METROPOLITAN sBTEKAM 
BLEACHING and DYING COMPANY, W harf-road, City-road, N 


APERHANGINGS.—The Largest and Best 

Stock in London of French and English Designs, commencing 

at 12 yards for 6d., is at CROSS’S,70, Great Portiand-street. Oxford- 
street. House Painting and Decorating in every style. Kaetimates, 


VAU-DE-ViE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 

thongh only 16s, per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, to 

be peculiarly free from acidity, aud very superior to recent importa- 

tions of veritable Cognac, In French tvtties, $i. per dozen; or 

securely packed in a case for the country, %s.—HENRY BKKTT and 
CO., Old Furnivai’s Distillery, Holborn 


AUSAGES—GENUINEK HOME MADE— 
Pork, lld.; Beef, 74, per b —DOSSETOR and BUN, Butchers, 
5, Ruseell street, Covent ose, ¥ &. 


AJ 
1 KINGSFORD and SON’S 
° OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 
for Puddings, Custards, Biauco Mange, Cakes, &c., is the Original 
Preyaratioa of a Corn, manafa tured at Uswego, Btate of 
w York, United States, 
War honourably A. at ped Gsent Exuibition, Hyde Park. 

















Received a Gold Meda! at t New York State Fair 1851. 
Whetessle Agua, ROSES 80N, BELLVILLE, and Co, 
on. 





OBINSON’S PATENT GROATS, the most 
esteerned and best known preparation for making pure gru:l.; 
persone <% weak digestion or constipative habit would derive ben fit 
from its 
ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO, Purveyors to the Queen, 64, 
Red Lion-street, Holborn, London, Established 176%, 





WN and POLSON’S 
CORN FLODR. 
The Lancet states :— 
“This is superior to auything of the kind known.” 

It is respectfully announced that, to any application by ‘etter, 
Brown and Powon forward the address for avy village or town in the 
three kingdoms, of Grocers, Chemists, &c , who supply their Corn 
Fiour at the usual price, Where any siml'ar articie}i« substi- 
tuted or forced intd sale on the pretence of being “ the same thing,” 
o*,“ aa goodas Brown and Polsou’s,” if the name, address, and de- 
sigvation are kindly communicated, ‘such confidence will be greatly 
appreciated.—Brown aud Polsov, Manulacturers to her Majecty the 
Queen, Paisley, Vublin, Manchester; 24, Iroumonger-lane, Loudon.” 





HE FOUR-IN-HAND GALOP. By T. 
A. BROWNE. The latest and best by this popular dance-writer, 
Iustrated in Colours. Price 3s, post-free 
Marz. rR and Co., 47, 38, and 35, Great Marlborongh- street, W. 


WHE RED PETTICOAT. A Song for Leap 

Year. Sung nightly by Mra Howard Paul with the greatest 

success, Written by H WALKER. Lilustrated iu Colours Price 

Se. 64. post-free. 

Ms ziee and Co 37, 38, and ? eS, Great Mar!borouch stre 

[ OLA. Spanish Serenade, 

"ERDISAND WAULERSTEIN 

by Mn Howard Paul in 
Price 22, post-free. 


MuiZLRE and Co., 37, 38, and 35, Great Marlborovg 


LEXANDRRE’S HARMONIUMS— 
MEIZLER and CO., the original importers, have always on 

ha: d @ large Amortment, at the macers prices, Lists sent on appli- 
Ca: Dew MSTZLEB aud Ov, 27 ,03, aut 6d, Grew, Marll epough-strest, W, 





t. W. 

Composed by 
sung with the greatest succes 
her Lmpersonation of Mr. Sims Reeves. 





street, W. 








} OM@®OPATHIC COCOA.—TAYLOR 

BROTHERS’ Homcopachic Cocoa is unequalled as an article 
of Liet for Hommopathic Patients, Dyspeptica, and Persons of Deli 
cate Constitutic he Grocers, in mame at ls, Ud. per ibg 


RICHARD 8 3 AROMATIC STEEL PILLS 

are the best remedy for all cases of General Debility. Persons 

who appreciate a goud medicine will ind them inveluable Prepared 
ly va. Prichard, 65, C haring-ewens, in boaes % Od aud &. oa. 


RICHAR D’ S DANDE L ION Y, ‘CAMOMILE, 
RBUBARB, aod GINGER PILLA, for Indigestion ; 

action, and certin ia effect Prepared by Wm 

Charing-cruss La bott.es, 2s. od. and @ 6d. Of ail medici 


YO RN S.—The Cure for Corns.—Corns 
effectua)ly eradicaicd by JAMES’S PODAPALAGON, prepared 
only by J. L. MOURE, Ubex. bt, @rsven-)iece,Craven bill. Hyde Park, 


Bold 'y Lima Loyd 5 by post id Wholesale, Sanger 150. Oxsord-st, 


ne vendora, 








EW SPRING SILKS, at £1 5s. 9d. 
PETEB ROBINSON roespectfu! iy requrata his customers and 
ladies in general to write for Patterns of the above Silks, which are 
allof the widest width, thoroughly good im quality, acd free from 
any mixtare of cotton, affurding great variety lox selection. Patterns 


am dy the Full Dress, 


imoba 
A Great Variety ‘of Patterns . 
New Doirity ( hee " - 
presto: — 

Mei) iera: 

Stripes, erty Bas adares oe 
New Reps of s Rich Quatity .. 
Rich Plain Co.cured Giacts . 
Brocades 


Rich Flounced Ro! 
Molre — of an extra rich quality, 
at 4) guineas a 
Patterus sent free by 


Peter Robinson, 104, li 5, ‘We. ler , 108, 
Oxford-street, W 





N#F#W SPRING DRESSES 


Patterns Post-free. 
Now ready « grert variety of New Fabrice 
suitable {ur 
the present and epyrenshing fearon, 
‘The “ Jasper Droguet,” 
a” — distinguished novelty, 
Gs. 9d. the catre Fo'l Drees. 


(20 yards) Robe, trimwing included. 
PETER ROWINBON, 195, 100, 108, 107 wand a clade ‘street, W 


1000 LE CES PURE MOHAIR, 


9d. and 9. 94. Full Dress, Worth 12s. 9d. aud 14a, 64. 


CHOICE ASSORTMENT of 
FRENCH BRILLANTS and PIQUES 
iu every style ot pattern, suitable for’ 
ive’ Morniog Wrappers. 
A Pi iuter’s Stock of 
Fine French Organdie Muslins (Fast Coloure), 
now eeliiog 25 per cent uncer value, 


EVERAL HUNDRED RICH FLOUNCED 
BAREGE ROBES 
(20 to 22 yards), 15s. 9d., Ids Od, and 19:, 6d » trimming included, 
worth from i) to 2 guiness each, 











NLW 





Patterns of all the above port free. 
_FatEs ROBLNSON, 108, 105, 106, 107, aud 108, Oxford atreot, W. 


y 
-ADIES’ ‘CHEN ILLE NETS, 1s. Sid. » 1s, 64ds , 
1s. 114d. 2s. 6d., thickest made, 2s. 
with Ornaments, Stars, Rings, Acorns, Ciragen, >. 4. lid, 
Gold and Bilver Nets, 1s a ; 
with tassels, 1. 6d , with beads, 9s. 6d. ; with pearls, 24, 11d ; 
silk Braid New, is 644, ail evlours ; 
Children’s French Braid Nets, 1494, 
Post-free on receipt of Btamps and two extra for postage. 
PETER KRUBLNBON, 104, 106, 106, 107, aud 108, Oxford-street, W. 


AMILY MOURNING.—At PETER 
ROBINSON'S FAMILY and GENERAL MOURNING 
BSTABLISHMERT. 

This Warehouse is the most ecouomica: aud couvemient of ite kind in 
London, and offers the best advantages to Fauilies requiring Mourn- 

ing Attire. The best articles only are bes t pred and urders, large or 

small, are executed atthe must reaso: ' 

Every article is kept ready made 7 for Taatinie wear, including 
Widows’ and Children’s Mourning ; be purchased by the yard. 











and 














Mourning sent to any pare of the ‘country free of carriage iume- 
diately ov re eipt of order, accompanied by a dressmaker vr millines, 
if necessary. 
phttres as —~ 108, Oxford atrest, London. 
aw jase im 1850.) 
BLAck SILKS.—The richest, best, 
chrapret Btock in London of 
Black Giacés, fiom 40s, to 88 Diews, 
Biack Ducapes, from 4s, to 70s, Dresa, 
Biack Royaies, bus to We, Dress. 
B ack Figures and Siripes, from 42s. to 8°s, Dress, 
Paltorua free. 
Moiré Autiques and 
Flounced Silk Kobes, trou: Sus, 6d, to ten guineas 
Rich Silk skirts, elegantly trimuned, with or without crape, 
covdingly chem 
At PETER ROBINSON'S ‘FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
sated Cates wk. cet. Patterns wanted 
N OURNING MANTLES and ‘BONNETS, 
the Newest and Prettiest 
and the — Btock in London to select from 
he must Moderate Prices, 
at PETER ROBINSON’ 68 PAMILY and Leg road BOUREING 
WAREHOUBE, 108, Oxford-street, Lu: 
LACK and HALF-MOURNING FABRICS, 
New Materiais in ee textures for the present season, 
Patten tree. 
Address, PETER ROBINSON, Family Spentes Warehowe, 
108, Oxfuid vireet, Londu' 

UILTED EIDER- DOWN PETTICUATS 
are strongly recomumuended to those who wish to combine 
elegance with comfort. To be had only of W. H BATSON 

aud OV., 1, Maddox-street, Regent street depot tor the Rider down 
Quilts aud Pavent Bpring Puiowr, Agene for Mancheser, Mr, 
WITHERS, bt. Aun's- place, Old Exchange, 
}t OUSEHOLD LINEN DEPART MENT. : 
JOHN HARVEY, SON, 42 1 CO., of 9, Ludgate-bill, etabiinh — 
up weds of flity years, will reudp atterne OF ramples free for inepec- 
tion oF cumparion, of their rich DUUBLE DAMASK TASLE 
CLOTHS, with Napkins aud 8!ip-clothe to 1ua'ch, diaper ond damask, 
by the yard, 6-4,7 4, 6-4, and 1lv-4 wide * rheetings in wicth trom 1 to 
9 yards; cott.n sheeting from 1 ty 3 yaras w de; Luckavecks, 
medical, ‘Baden Baaen, roli towelings, glass aud kuife clo bs, dust r, 
&c., mace up and marked u.cn tue sho: test notice Carriage pad 
upou awounts above £5, Families waited upon at home in Loudon, 

‘ILKS, Rich, Plain, " Striped, and Checked 

Gimé, st 22s. 64. per Dress of . yards, Well worth the attentun 
of families. Patterns sent iro* by port. Also patterns and prices of 
their rich stock of silks. JOHN HARVEY. 80s, aud CO, », Ludgate- 
bill. Ketablished apwards of 50 years. Carriage paid upon awuounts 
above £5 
)RENCH GLACE and other rich Silks, 
Velvets, Gloves, &c, &c.—Manufacturers of Franve are invited 
send samples or pattorus, sud prices, for immediate cash, to JOHN 
WARY BY, BON, and O0., 9,  udgate-niil, Loudon, to be delivered 
duty-free. 

Moines ANTIQUES.—SEWELL and CO. 
are DOW RELLING the richest MOIK A U 
Loudon, at 44 guineas the Dress, in " = + 7 
Privb-sts cot, Bobo, 


all Colours. Vogt ng 3 
x. Bb. Sw Slouneed Karege Robes, 16s. 


¥ 
HE END of the MEMORABLE SALE of 
FOREIGN SILK MERCERY, Die eenand iia Garment Geote, 
at Nos. 77 and 74, Oxtord sircet, is approaching — Tue last on 
negotistions is unalterably Gxed for Saturday, the 17th usay of M by 
Ou the 24th day of Marck Mewrs. Mappin aud Co, Queon's Cutiers, 
will take porscmsion of the premises as the future teuante, It is Let 


oval, 


estabilsLineut, deepite the t 
buglish weather, have been daily crowded "wish purchases } and now 


are offered 
THE LAST LOTS OF FOREIGN SILKS, 
THE Last Lvi4 OF COSTLY May 
THE LAST LOTS OF FLUUNUED AND OTHkie vit Ropes. 
THE LAS! LOTS OF LACE AND FANCY Guo 
LOT4 OF WOOLLEN AND MIXED he moans. 
THE LAST 50 CABES OF JOUNING PAUENT ALPINE KD 


Not an article will be refueed, uot a vestige is desired to be retaloed, 

wherever a ve chaser in fortheowing. 

NOTILE! 
All Jouvin’s Patent A) pine kid Gloves, faniliar in every household, 
at 64. per pair, are now on Bale at Ninepence per pair 
N.B. Counts y orders, for pot tess than rix psirs must be accom panied 
by *'amp: or P.O. order, with 64. extra for postage, 
THE PANTHEON HALL CF COMMEKCE, 
bo. 77 and 78, Oxterd-ctriet 
(exactly falug the Pautheon Bazaar), 

Carriage entrance in Winsiey-street 
NOTE THIB#!!: Bo orders by port cam poesibiy be attended to or 

exe u'ed a:ter the 17th day of March. 


SP Rt a NOVELTIES in SJLKS!! 

BEECH aod BERRALL (The Beehive), 63 and 64, Edgwar 
road, London, W., beg to im.orm their tomerous patrons they hav 
now on Bale 





eu ure 
EW ‘B1OCK of SRING BILKS, cons'sting of 
Elesapt Fiounced Stik Rubes, £1 19. 6d, to 5 guineas, 
Fancy ( necked Ginot 6, £1 Ga. 6d to £1 Oa. 6d. the Dress, 
New Canmeli¢ aud Crom! ar, €) lis. 64. to 21 378. 64 the Drow 
Foren Striped aud Ubecked, £2 Se. ¢d to @2 1%. €4. the Drees. 
New Colours iu Lyons Gia 6, £i ls 04. ty £8 be, Od. the Drown 
Patterns fu mt inspection, por 
E.B. The rematuing portion of Stock 1 
cleared our at & great re reduction 


ALEN YCIENN ES LACE, made with genuine 
linen thread scarcely distinguishable from the real French 


very durable, yet eid at one-teuth of the whe = 
BAKER and DOWDEN Uyyer Ketca-suret Eaton squae hw 


ofite 
eft over from 1859 will 
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tains a — of between 14,000 
and 15,000souls, nearly all of the labour- 
ing classes. The need of a church was 












































divided by two rows of 


cel piers and jambs, 
brieks. 
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‘Al a Ro 7 


e- 
vered: the site was poral and 
the excavations of the church com- 
menced in the middle of May last 


7°The church is paepantess ee le, 

and side es, with a 
mares, Sins agen ab the east ond, and 
a lofty campanile or tower at the 


north-west angle. The interior, which 
will comfortably seat 1350 persons, is 


tal cast-iron columns, supporting the 
clerestory arches, which are formed 
(as also are all the other arches, chan- 


very ornamen- 


ke.) of white 


The roof of the nave is elabo- 


lm 


= 





foe 


» in the Parish of St. Clement Danes. in the County of Middlesex, by Grorcr 0. Letoutow 













ST. PETER’S CHURCH, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER, 


bell is now being cast by Messrs. Mears and Co. The total cost of 
the church, inclusive of everything connected with the buildin 

and superintendence, the furnishing, the heating, lighting, an 
bells, is about £4200, or about three guineas per sitting. St. Peter's 
Church was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of the diocese on Satur- 
day, the 14th of January, as reported at the time in this Journal. 
The Incumbent is the Rev. F. Whylock Davis, who has officiated in 


the establishment. 








by 








WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL. 











. 198, Strand, aforesald.—SATURDAY, Fesrvary 25, 1860, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS (Fen. 25, 1900 
ST. PETER'S CHURCH, OLDHAM THE WESTMINSTER PALACE 
ROAD, MANCHESTER. HOTEL. 


THIs monster hotel is in course of 
being erected at the east end of Viec- 
i » by a company of noble- 
men and gentlemen, for affordi 
potatoes 
] ent and to gentlemen t- 
ing the law courts, as well ave 
ers and the public at large. To 
e this hotel as perfect as possible the 
architects, ~T% W. and A. Moseley, 


inspect yarious 
tinental hotels, and their investigations 
extended to upwards of thirty of the 
princi ones. Having completed 
their designs, all the principal builders 
were invited to compete, and the elec- 
tion fell upon Mr. Myers, his estimate 
being the lowest. 





tion regarding the internal arrange- 
ments, it may be stated in further 
elucidation of the structure that the 
large windows on the right of the 
great doorway belong to the coffee- 
room, which is 96 feet in length, 30 
feet in width, and 18 feet in ht, 
whilst it will be seen that those on the 
opposite side of the doorway have 
two windows of the same height as 
those just alluded to. The lower tier 
of these windows belongs to a story 
of committee and arbitration rooms ; 
and the reason why there are two 
stories on this side, in contradis- 
tinction to one on the other, is 
that in this part of the building are 
the smaller rooms, and on the ground 
floor of the part on the other side of 
the doorway are the larger rooms. 
Besides the great coffee-room, there 
are two others—one at the extreme 
end of the building, the other fronting 
Tothill-street, 106 feet in —_ in- 
tended for public dinners and meet- 


ings. 

The hotel possesses more than four 
hundred rooms, all having imme- 
diate external light and . The 
upper floors will be reached by an 
ascending-room, moved by hydraulic 
pressure, with the most complete 
arrangement to prevent accidents; 
and the internal finishings of all the 
principal parts will be on a scale of 
magnificence more generally to be 
found in palaces rather than in hotels. 
The building is to be fireproof. Its 
area exceeds throughout 4000 uare 

ards on the ground plan, and which, 


y 
counting its eight stories, gives more than five acres of flooring in 


The site is not without interesting associations. On it stood the 
house and printing-press of old Caxton ; and the board of directors, 
taking advantage of this circumstance, have opened a subscription 
for putting up a statue of him on the exact spot, and a model of this, 

Senn, was placed in the model-room of the Royal Academy. 
On the side also stood the old Bede-house of Westminster Abbey, 
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